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WE CAN’T EAT DOLLARS 


It is easy to forget that dollars themselves 
are not wealth when the value of every- 
thing we buy and sell is measured in dollars. 

Dollars are merely symbols. A dollar is 
actually worth only what it will buy. 

A bushel of wheat bought for one dollar 
or a bushel of wheat bought for two dollars 
is the same bushel of wheat. 

Are any of us better off with more dollars 
in our pockets? Not unless we can buy 
more with them, 

Dollars only measure wealth. The only 
thing that creates wealth is production. 

Only when labor and management and 
capital and Government co-operate to 
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produce more can we have more to share 
among ourselves and with the rest of the 
world. 

We can’t eat dollars. We can only buy 
with them. 

Prosperity for all depends not upon how 
many dollars we have, but upon how much 
a dollar will buy. And that depends upon 


production. 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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This month we hear from: 





Dr. GEORGE F, LULL, who asks on 
page 5, “Will State Medicine Help the 
Patient ?”—and who answers with a con- 
vincing and resounding 
“NO!"—is better quali- 
fied to pass judgment on 
this subject than many 
another eminent physi- 
cian. Dr. Lull spent the 
last thirty-four vears in 
institutional medicine, all 
but the first three years 
of his practice having 
been with the U.S. Army. 
Before World War] he served in Pan- 
ama and during the war he organized and 
commanded a base hospital in this country 
and later another in the AEF. Between 
wars he was medical advisor to the Goy- 
ernor General of the Philippines, chief of 
the statistical division of the Surgeon 
General’s office, director of the department 
of military sanitation of the army’s medi- 
cal field service school and in 1940 was 
returned to the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as chief of the military personnel 
division. In June, 1943, at the height of 
medical planning in World War IT, he was 
named Deputy Surgeon General of the 
army—and he was awarded the Distin 
guished Service Medal for the manner in 
which he carried out the assignment. 
In January of this year, while still hold- 
ing the assignment and with the rank of 
major general, he resigned to become 
Secretary and General Manager of the 


\merican Medical Association. 


CONGRESSMAN ADOLPH J. SA- 
BATH, Dean of the House of Represen 
tatives, is now. serving his twentieth 
consecutive term—a_ rec- 
ord unparalleled in 
\merican political his- 
tory. No man _ could 
possibly be better quali- 
fied to tell us “how to 
win congressmen and in- 
fluence legislation.” He 
does just that in his ar 
ticle, “So You're Going 
to Write Your Congress- 
man,” page 10. 

Congressman Sabath was born in Bo- 
hemia.eighty vears ago. He was one of 11 
children in a family that was desperately 
poor. While attending the village school, 
his imagination and ambition were fired 
by what he learned about America and he 
determined to come here. By the time he 
was fifteen he had saved enough money to 
pay his passage, 

It was in 1881 that this ambitious Bo 
hemian immigrant arrived at Ellis Island 
while still in his early teens—and he came 
here alone! He took a minor job, studied, 
learned fast, saved his money and began 
to trade in real estate. Then he studied 
law at night, was admitted to practice and 
began to organize independent voters pre- 
paratory to a career in politics. Soon he 
was able to bring to America his father, 
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IN YOUR BUILDING PLANS 


a 


mae teresa: 


LANNING a factory, office building, ware- 


house, hotel, theatre, hospital, clubhouse, a 





7 \ large residence, or some other project? If you 
are, then you are doubtless aware of the difficul- 
ties caused by scarcities, priorities and strikes. 

But are you mindful of the other risks of non-completion or loss, 
such as a contractor's possible default, or failure to pay for labor 
and materials? 

There’s an inexpensive safeguard against these threats of loss and 
that’s our new, simplified CONTRACT PERFORMANCE and PAYMENT 
BONDs. 

Under the new and broader CONTRACT PERFORMANCE Bonn, if 
your contractor defaults others will be brought in to complete the 
job and, if necessary, funds will be made available for this purpose. 
Under the new PAYMENT BOND your building will be completed 
free of liens... subcontractors and material suppliers are assured of 
payment. 

Both of these modern instruments of protection, designed espe- 
cially for private owners, are available through any agent of our 
companies or your insurance broker, and at surprisingly low cost. 
The time to arrange for them is before the contract is awarded. 

More than 60 years’ experience in writing Contract Bonds. We 
are headquarters also for Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion and Contractors’ Equipment Floater policies. 
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__ AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affiliate : 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway — New York 5, N. Y. 
Dependable as America 
























“You 

can tell 
young men 
about my 
experience 


Your organization is doing a big 
job in helping to recruit a fine 
new volunteer Regular Army. 
When you talk to promising 
young men about a career in 
the Army, one thing you can 
tell them about is fellows like me. 


“I’m still young. Just turned 
48. But after 30 years of service, 
the Regular Army gives me a 
better break than most men work 
fifty years to get! 


“Between now and when I’m 
68—the average life span—I 
stand to draw $44,551.20. Maybe 
I'll live to be 78 or 88. That 
$185.63 a month keeps rolling in 
like clockwork. This retirement 
plan would have cost me over a 
hundred dollars a month in civil- 
ian life. And with what I’ve been 
making, it’s been easy to salt 
away a few thousand at 4% com- 


pounded interest in Soldiers’ 
Deposits. 

“It’s a good deal, this Army 
career. I’ve learned a lot, made 
good friends, had some good 
times, and been well taken care of. 

“Now, with 24 hours a day to 
call our own, Mary and I are 
going to cover some of the ground 
even our 30-day furloughs didn’t 
give time for.” 

Few young men realize the 
value of an Army retirement 
equity. Not one civilian in a 
hundred thousand manages to 
build such a comfortable retire- 
ment fund. You’ll help your 
Army’s recruiting program by 
pointing this out to prospective 
enlistees. 

Full details are available at 
the nearest Army Post, Camp, 
or Recruiting Station. 


® Listen to: ‘Voice of the Army,"' ''Proudly We Hail,"" and Major Football 
Broadcasts on your radio. 


NEW, HIGHER PAY FOR ARMY MEN 


MONTHLY 


Starting RETIREMENT 


In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes, Medical andDental Care Base Pay 'NCOME AFTER: 


Master 
In Addition to Column 
One at the Right: 20% 
Increase for Service 
Overseas. 50% Increase 
if Member of Flying or 
Glider Crews. 5% In- 
crease in Pay for Each 
3 Years of Service May 
Be Added. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 

YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW 

AT THEIR NEAREST U. S. ARMY 
RECRUITING STATION 


Per 20 Years’ 30 Years’ 


Sergeant Month Service Service 

or First Sergeant $165.00 $107.25 $185.63 
Technical Sergeant 135.00 87.7 151.88 
Staff Sergeant . . 115.00 74.75 129.38 
Sergeant . . . . 100.00 65.00 112.50 
Cyepersl. << 90.00 58.50 101.25 
Private First Class 80.00 52.00 90.00 
Private 


“eh, Nea ee 75.00 48.75 84.38 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 
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| his mother, his five sisters and his five 
} 


brothers. 

It is easy to see what inspired Congress 
man Sabath to write his current article 
which grew from his interest in feeling 
a1 } 


he public pulse. 


RicH \RD BARNITZ returned recent 


¥. to Hanover, Pennsvlvania, nd t the 

scenes of his childhood after many years’ 
absence. He has re ord- 
ed | nostalg H 
De: M ea 
page whi s O 
piece ot the: high I 
der. Barnitz is an act 
writer who has appeared 


in Keader’s Digest, Scril 


ners, American Legio: 





Magazine and others, yet 


he sists that vw en 

phasize only the fact that he was a private 
1 \ 1 War I! 1 private first class 
ld War II. He was in the Army 

time and the Marines thi Sect nd. 

He didn’t fight much in the Marines. 
ha been an instructor at Parris Island. 
ut | had reached his fiftieth birthday 


when he enlisted and had to fight his way 
to t into the corps in the first place 
His son was an officer with Chennault’s 


14th air force in China. 


\nother thing he stresses is that he quit 
a job as managing editor of a newspaper 
because he wanted to do something with 
his hands. He drove intercity highway 


trucks tora couple ot years and, Savs he, 
“T loved it. It was tough but I licked it.” 

Dick Barnitz is a real fellow and we’r 
roing to ask him to write something else 
or you again soon. But right now, don’t 


I 
miss, “How Dear to My Heart...” 


BROOKS EMENY. whose “Every Citi- 


zen a Statesman, iS on page /, 1S one Ot 
the country’s most experienced analyzers 
of foreign affairs, vet he 


would be among the last 
to claim tha iis field 
should be restricted to 
the experts. His article 
shows the need tor 
thought on the part of 
every citizen ft we are 


to have a strong foreign 


; cane » ats . ; es | + . ry ‘ 
national Relations at Yale University from 


1927 to 1933, has been president of the 
Council on World Affairs since 1935 and 
is consultant of the U. S. Department o 


State and advisor to the American Counc] 
on Public Affairs. He was foreign policy 
advisor to Wendell Wilkie during the 


campaign of 1940 


Mr. Emeny is author of Strategy, 
Raw Materials—A Study of America in 
Peace and |ar, Mainsprings of orld 
Politics and co-author of The Great Pow 


ers wm World Politics and The Price of 
Peace. 

He graduated from Princeton Univer 
sity in 1924 and received his doctor’s de- 
gree from Yale in 1934. 
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members of the Detroit Riverside Kiwanis Club who could have paid 
cost and forgotten the matter, turned out with old clothes and carried their 


so they could paint every building of the Salvation Army fresh air camp. 
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‘STATE MEDICINE 


HELP THE PATIENT? 


By George F. Lull, M. D. 


SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
RACTICALLY will 
agree that the practice of medi- 
cine in the United States has 


reached a higher level than in any other 


everyone 


country in the world. Medical care is 
much further advanced here because of 
the initiative of medical men and 
medical societies and because they have 
had the freedom of action so character- 
istic of our government up until a little 
more than a decade ago. 

But now, along with a lot of other 
there is a group who want 


They admit that 


“reforms,” 
to change all this. 
medical care in this country is pretty 
good, but they say it costs too much— 
an assertion which is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion in the first place, difficult 
if not impossible to prove in the second 
place and brusquely untrue in the third 
place if you take into account the vast 
amount of free medical service. They 
want a change also, because medical 
care is not available to every last one 
of our 140,000,000 population—and no 
one, naturally, can oppose the very com- 
mendable attempt to give everyone more 
medical attention. 


But the strange part of this new 
“movement” for medical reform is that 
the nation with the greatest medical 


care in the world is to have its system 


MANAGER, AMERICAN MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


improved by adopting governmental 
the 


countries which are notably less prog- 


medicine, system used by other 


ressive. And another strange “fact” is 
that the reformers are going to set up 
a vast bureau to administer the distribu- 
tion of medical care and yet, under their 
the 


is now. 


plan, cost is to be less than it 
This new system of medicine—which 
is to be far superior to the present sys- 
tem because, unlike the physicians of 
the country, the government bureaucrats 
are going to be able to perform 
miracles—this new system is contained 
in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
This proposed plan would change the 
whole basis of medical practice. Every 
man and woman in the country would 
pay a tax on his or her pay amounting 
perhaps to 4 per cent and all of this 


huge sum would pour into the federal 


government which would set up a 
bureau to regulate the practice of 


medicine. 

Dr. Lull analyzes the New Deal in 
Medicine which wi!l add thousands 
to the government payroll but is 
supposed to reduce medical costs. 


5 


the size of this bureau 
which would have offices in Washing 
ton, all of the states and many of the 
cities and counties. These offices would 
take the 
themselves in rent, other overhead and 
the 
auditors, paymasters, statisticians, ste 


Visualize 


care ot some of tax funds 


salaries of directors, inspectors, 
nographers, clerks, ete. In fact it has 
heen estimated that the federal govern 
ment would have to spend two billion 
dollars each year in overhead. This esti- 
mate is based on the supposition that 
there would be one inspector for every 
1000 insured persons. However, in 
england with a similar system they have 
to have one to one hundred. The size 
of the overhead is anyone's guess, but 
even Dr. Franz Goldmann of Yale Uni 
versity, one of the proponents of the 
bill, guesses 50,000 to 70,000 inspectors 

The bill proposes that the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health 
with the help of a National Advisory 


Service 


Medical Policy Council would thén take 
over and regulate the practice of med 
icine. Everyone insured would have 
free choice of a doctor provided the 
doctor agreed to work under the system 
and provided further that the doctor did 
not have a full panel. The Surgeon 
General would determine the maximum 


limit of patients per doctor. 


THIS IS THE THEORY, but now 
let us see how it works out in practice 
as was brought out many times at the 
hearings on the bill. In a city of 10,000, 
are ten doctors who 


let us there 


would agree to accept patients under this 


say, 


system. You go to your doctor and tell 
him you want to get on his panel and 
he says: “I’m sorry, I have a full 
panel.” Then you shop around and may 
third or 
fourth like the 


doctors who are available you can go 


with a 
don’t 


have to be satisfied 


choice. If you 
to any doctor you want and pay him 
but you pay your tax just the same. 

The proponents of the bill say that 
compulsory sickness insurance works in 
Europe and that it will work here. We 
do not want the level of the practice 
of medicine lowered to European stand 
ards, however, and that is what would 
happen under the proposed system. 

Dr. Edward H. Ochsner of Chicago, 
who has made extended observations of 
the German system, gave some interest 
ing facts to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on May 29, One 
is quoted from his experience in Berlin: 
“In the winter of 1904 and 1905 I was 








the mbulatory krankenkasse clinic 

; rel or chleich in) Berlin At a 

liart ! n da istant 

er into f ' ind id in hi 

ecul be r icula ‘That tin 

1iZz1e@ «OF man ome girl I started 

it at 9 { ornu to make 

health insurance call | had plenty ot 

tin ) me ind between 9 
ind Z | ve ft enty t] ree calls.’ 

bet e the i eli start 

Let uppre ately 

, " ‘ ‘ h one oft 

| se call lake ff half an hour tort 

uncl I} Cave four and one-half 

hours for twenty-three calls, or a littl 

than twelve minutes per call. When 


ve analvze just what each call involved 


ve will get some idea as to just how 
+] ae ee oe 
uch of e twelve minutes he was 
ible te e to getting a history of the 
patient, examining him, prescribing and 
viving personal advice and general di- 


rections 
rfect right to assume 
been extreme 


if vou care to, but certainly if could not 


have been ) exceptional \ny system 
he } ] loc r oete hic @ ‘ 
whereby the doctor get nis tee trom a 
iedet ul bure ] b 1 to destroy that 


interest that exists 


the 


now 


unde1 


- 
> 


patient 


tem) Of private practice And cases 


Ochsnet reported come 


Germany but from Eng 


land where they also have compulsory 


IT HAS BEEN claimed that some 


doctors themselve S tTavol the proposed 
legislation This is true (here are 
bound to be ome doctor who are in 


favor of a law that will see that the doc- 


; j 


, , , 
ald and he has to do less 


that 
free work. But this is not typical of the 


profession and certainly is not the spirit 


brought such advancement to 


that has 
the practice of medicine in thi 


Lhe Hlou e ol 
Medical 


s country. 
\mer 


which is 


Delegates of the 


Association, 


ican 

composed ot elected representatives of 
the profession based on the number of 
members of each state association, 


unanimously opposed the bill in July, 


1946. Most 


used to doing a 


doctors, vou see, are so 


certain amount of free 


work that they are not won over by a 
bill that provides government payment 
of fees and: they are not in favor of a 

initiative 
Phe 


hers of the profession, which leads all 


system which destroys their 


in building up a practice. mem- 


others in this country in giving free 





ervice on a humanitarian basis to in 
dividuals who are unfortunate enough 
to he vunable tw pay ef no reason 

ind no advantage m 2 hbureaucratt 


tax collecting plan for medical care. 
Dr. 
ot the Medical Society of the State of 


New 


Edward R. Cunniffe, President 


York, recently had the following 


to say about this feature of the bill: 
“They say that more money will be 
received by the doctors and vet th 
program will cost the people le It 
hard to understand how pay to the 
physicians can be increased, plus the 
~ - 1 
expense necessary to establish the 


enormous bureaucracy necessary to ad 
till 
the people lower than at present.” 

The American Medical 


has a positive health program that might 


minister it and have the cost to 


\ssociation 


well suggest to legislators the point of 
view of the medical profession as_ to 
the part the federal vernment can 
play in extending medical services t 


those who do not now have them. 


Kiwanians, who are interested both in 


preservation of the private enterprise 


system and in the advancement ot 
human welfare within their communi- 
ties, will find both of those objectives 


erican Medical As 
The AMA urges a 


standard of nutrition, 


reflected in the An 


ociation plan 
minimum hous 
recreation as funda 


1 health 


Oo 
Oo0od 
~ 


clothing and 


We 
ee) 


mental to oe and as an 
objective to be achieved in any suitable 
the 


nent of this 


health and believes that 


progran 
responsibility for the attain 
standard 


should be placed as tar as 


possible on tl 


e individual but, to quote 
the plan, “The application of community 
efforts, compatible with the maintenanc 

should be 


Ot tree enterprise, encouragea 


with governmental aid where needed.” 


All through the AMA plan, the 
\merican citizen is regarded as an 
individual with backbone and self 


respect who is able to take care of him 
self if he is given the opportunity. But 
where help is needed, the medical men 
of this suggest that it 


country come 


from the person’s community—not from 
Washington. Once again quoting from 
the plan, here is an illustration: 

“The provision of preventive medical 
services through professionally compe 
tent health departments with sufficient 
staff und equipment to meet community 
needs is recognized as essential in a 


health program. The principle of fed 
eral aid through provision of funds or 
personnel is recognized with the under 


standing that local areas shall control 
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as has been estab 
Medical 


tol 


their own agencies 
the field of education 


those 


Ii he «| in 


iT to unable to provide 
themselves is best administered by local 
and private agencies with the aid of 


This 


gram for national health should include 


public funds when needed. pro 


the administration of medical care, in 
cluding hospitalization to all those need 
ing it but unable to pay, such medical 


prov ided 


care to be preferably by a 


physician of the patient's choice with 


local 


federal 


tunds provided by agencies with 


the assistance of funds when 


necessary.” 


AND AGAIN, “The 


health and diagnostic centers and hos- 


provision of 


pitals necessary to community needs is 
an essential of good medical care. Such 
facilities are 


supplied by 
the 


preferably 


local agencies, including commu 


nity, church and trade agencies which 


have been responsible for the fine devel 


opment ol facilities Lor medical care 1n 
most American communities up to this 
time. Where such facilities are un- 


available and cannot be supplied through 


local or state agencies, the federal POV 


ernment may aid, preferably under a 


plan which requires that the need be 


shown and that the community prove 


its ability to maintain such institutions 
once they are established.” 

And here is an excellent reference to 
private enterprise: 


‘A program for medical care within 


the American system of individual int 
tiative and freedom of enterprise in 
cludes the establishment of voluntary 


nonprofit prepayment plans for the costs 


of hospitalization (such as the Blue 


Cross plans) and voluntary nonprofit 
prepayment plans for medical care (such 
as those developed by many state and 
county medical societies. )” 

Without giving the rest of the plan, 
it is evident from what has just been 
quoted that the medical profession is 
giving its thought and energy to the 


~> 
problems which the government control 


exponents claim only they can solve. 
The American people in general and 
Kiwanis in particular should speak out 
against the governmental control of this 


And 
club can help preserve the private en- 


great profession. every Kiwanis 
terprise system both for his own busi- 
the 


working closely with the medical groups 


ness and medical profession by 


of the local community in promoting the 
extension of medical care to those who 


xk 


cannot pay for it. 
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By Brooks 


PRESIDENT, COUNCIL ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE greatest question mark in 

contemporary world affairs is 

not the Russian enigma, but the 
inability of the American democracy to 
make up its mind on foreign policy. The 
penalty of being the world’s most 
powerful nation is the responsibility in- 
volved. Our capacity to assume respon- 
sibility depends ultimately upon the 
power of decision of the collectivity of 
American citizens. 

We are faced with but two choices in 
this atomic age. Either. we must devise 
the means whereby an effective organi- 
zation of world peace shall be assured 
or we must resign ourselves to the in- 
evitable destruction of civilization as we 
know it, through World War III. There 
can be no middle ground between these 
two extremes. Modern peace, like mod- 
ern war is an all out proposition. 

That is why the present impelling 
desire of the average American for 
“freedom from thought” has become so 
alarming. Unless something can be done 
to arrest it, unless the average citizen 
can be made to see that he has a per- 
sonal stake in our foreign relations, 


nothing can prevent America from again 


Kvery Citizen 
Statesman 






losing the peace it fought hard for. 

A recent issue of the Whaley Eaton 
Foreign Letter contains the following 
paragraph: “A good executive must 
now also become a statesman. He must 
understand world politics, for the impact 
on his own business of decisions made 
elsewhere may determine his success or 
failure. It is his duty as well as his 
privilege to see to it that America’s 
foreign policy is intelligent.” This is a 
warning which every business and pro- 
fessional leader must take to heart. It 
is one in which Kiwanis International 
has a peculiar responsibility. It is not 
enough for Kiwanians alone to become 
well informed on world affairs. They 
must likewise aid in providing the means 
whereby the average citizen in every 
community can become intelligent on 
American foreign policy. 

How to analyze international events, 


is a matter in which all of us, there- 
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fore, are deeply concerned. It involves 
not only the ability to sift the false from 
the true, but particularly the acquisition 
ot a relatively few fundamental facts of 
modern international life which set, 
willy nilly, the framework of world re- 
lations. If we can but make these facts 
the basis of our pattern of thought, dis- 
agreeable as many of them are, we shall 
be able to think as mature citizens of 
this American democracy. 

The first and most important fact of 
world relations is that the atomic age, 
with all that it implies, has come to stay. 
It is the modern Damocles sword 
which will perpetually hang over the 
heads of mankind so long as there is a 
human race. This brings a new age in 
which the survival of man depends upon 
his ability to think politically, socially 
and economically in entirely new terms 
and upon the basis of unprecedented cir- 
cumstances. 

The second basic fact of our con- 
temporary world is the power position 
of the United States. This country rep- 
resenting scarcely six and one-half per 
cent of the world’s population and seven 
per cent of its area, has emerged from 
the recent war possessing sixty to sey 
enty per cent of the world’s industrial 
might, financial wealth, naval, military, 
and air strength. While these per- 
centages of relative power may not be 
permanent, given the potential capacities 
of Russia or of a reconstructed Europe 
and Asia, they do at present provide 
this country with an overwhelming por 
tion of the instruments of power at a 
time when the decisions of the moment 
will set the pattern of the future. 

A third and equally important fact to 
keep in mind is the survival from World 
War II of but three great powers, of 
which the United States and Ryggia are 
super powers. The dangers invol¥ed in 
such triangular relationship agé@ enor 
mous and must be considered with re- 
spect to two other basic circumstances. 
The first of these is the destruction or 
fatal weakening of four other great 
powers, Germany, Italy, Japan ‘and 
France. The second is the vast exten- 
sion of the vacuum areas of the globe 
which are potential breeders of conflict 
between the surviving great powers. 

The organization of peace following 


(Continued on page 30) 


Our State Department is the servant of the people and we won't have 


a strong foreign policy until all Americans unify their thinking on 


international affairs. A ‘Let's let Byrnes do it,” policy won't work. 



























































/ iy R ichard Barattz 


Strongly impelled by a deep sense of 


nostalgia, the author returns to the 
scenes of his childhood, only to find 


them altered by the hands of time and 





he becomes homesick in his home town. 








S 1 wandered through the 


bustling streets I found it 
hard to believe that this was 


my town, the drowsy, easy- 





going place where I grew up half a 
century ago. The cracker-barrel grocery 
store was now a supermarket; the 
cheerful clop-clop of horseshoes had be 
come the grinding of gears and brakes 
at traffic lights. Most of the big trees 
and fine homes near the Square had dis- 


Where once I knew 


one, I was now surrounded by strangers. 


appeared. every- 

I turned away from the hubbub to a 
side street. Here were houses and pave- 
ments where once I raced through open 
fields. But around a turn I came upon 
last 


path toward the country and springtime. 


one meadow and followed a dim 
A shadow walked by my side—a small, 
sunburned boy carrying a bamboo fish- 
ing pole. He smelled of bruised mint, 


dried grass and sweat. 


I plodded up the rise to Soldiers’ Hill, 
unchanged from the old days.. Lying on 
the grass in the warm sun, I looked 
down upon Hanover, Pennsylvania—the 
town that once was mine. 

When I was a boy here in the 90’s, 
the sunshine filtering down through 
leaves of buckeye and maple trees was 
bright on the dusty streets. The houses, 


red _ brick 


roomy yards. Within four blocks of the 


and white frame, stood in 


Square were farms and springhouses 


in which crocks of butter and cream 


rested in the clear, cold water. 
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The Square was, actually, a circk 
On rainy days you could walk around 
it and stay dry, for each store had a 
wooden awning over the wide pavement. 
Between the outside posts were planks 
where the old men, many of them Civil 
War veterans, sat whittling, chewing 
tobacco, dozing, gossiping. Beyond were 
horses, tied to hitching rails. You could 
pat their responsive velvet noses and 


I 


breathe in the comforting aroma of 


stable and old leather. 

On sparkling spring mornings, when 
birds talked cheerily among the leaves 
bedroom windows, | 


that brushed the 


scrambled out of bed joyously alive 


Good smells from the kitchen pulled me 


down the back stairs, struggling into 
torn shirt and patched pants on_ th 
way. If there was not oatmeal with 


thick cream and dark sugar, fried po 
tatoes, ham, eggs, and homemade bread 
then there was sure to be strawberries, 
fried mush, and not 
Nobody 


train, and there were no morning papers 


che ps, hot cakes, 


infrequently pie. ran for a 


Instead we had laughter, and leisure 
and second helpings. 

Our parlor had windows that reached 
from ceiling to floor, stiff drapes rest 
ing on the thick Brussels carpet, and 
huge mirror set above a white marbl 
The double 


gas jets with cut glass globes lent fur 


mantel. chandelier’s row 
ther lugubriousness to the dark engray 
ings and oil paintings on the walls. 
liked this great room, but I was awed 
by it and never comfortable in it. When 
some visitor detained me I sat on thi 
edge of my chair with a rigidity match 
ing the Victorian furnishings, thinking 
only of escape, and saying “Yes, Ma’am”’ 
when addressed. 

The women loved this company room 
Smelling of lavender, they twittered and 
They 


wore prim, trailing skirts and sealskin 


told me how fast I was growing. 


coats with hour-glass waists and leg-o 
mutton sleeves. As they drank tea from 
fragile, tiny cups and nibbled daintily 
at cake—all this with gloved hands 
they conversed with such vigor that the 
black sequins on their bonnets trembled 
and sparkled in the gaslight. 

Kids today have cars, radios, movies 
for their pleasures; we had to be re 
soureeful in finding ours. So we were 
playful as young animals are playful, 
and wrung every possibility out of com 
monplace events and things. 

When spring came we headed for the 
Our 


favorite spot was the ice dam just out 


country and a swimming hole. 
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Here where the water 
and hemmed 


side of town. 


was shallow and warm 
about by willows, we would spend the 
morning, get home for dinner in ten 
minutes, and return for the long hot 
afternoon. We never wore bathing suits: 


We 


pollywogs 


we just didn’t know about them. 


built rafts, fished, netted 
and minnows and hunted frogs. 

But there was no day like circus day. 
On that morning I was out of bed at 
three o'clock. I padded down through 
the 
started breakfast, and listened, alert for 
Moist 


Now the east was 


dark, silent house to the kitchen, 


that warning sound. coolness 
eased into the room. 
graying. Birds began to trill. 

Suddenly there it was. Over the fields 
came the quavering whoo, whoo, wo, 
wo, who-o-o0-0-0 of the first section. | 
was off in a jiffy to the railroad. | 
could hear the heavy train now, puffing 
up grade. Through the mist, out of the 
dawn it came, 

I raced along the tracks to the flat- 
cars that carried the cages. Tarpaulins 
the 


muffling restless, living noises. Over all 


damp with dew shrouded dens, 


the cars clung the pungent, acrid, pene 
trating smell of the animals. I longed 
to reach through the bars and _ stroke 
the tigers, as I did the cats at home. 


| loved and pitied those great cats. 


They never looked at you but right 
through you, with a calm remoteness 


and sick longing. Often I imagined my- 
self opening the cage doors and leading 
em off to the woods, earning their 
everlasting friendship. 

| hung around the circus all day, do 
ing odd jobs for the animal keepers. 
And as the last section pulled away | 
stood by the tracks, watching, until the 
rumble of the train faded and only a 
mournful whistle whoo-whooed back. 

Every Saturday night I went “on the 
Square,” wandering around trying to 
decide how to spend my five-cent weekly 
allowance. The place was bustling and 
noisy with people, the rattling of car 
riages and wagons, and the stomping 
of horses’ hoofs. Usually my nickel went 
for a soda at Ed Harbaugh’s new drug- 
but 


it at the veterans’ setout, a wooden stand 


store fountain, sometimes I spent 
with candle illuminating a muslin sign, 
“Hard Tack and Bean Soup, 5c, Bene- 
fit G.A.R.” And sometimes I squandered 
my allowance in the grocery store, where 
candy came loose, in large wooden buck- 
ets. It 
for hours at that fairyland of sugary, 
elittery green, pink, yellow and lavender 


was beautiful—one could look 


There were hard, white mints, 
chocolate drops, mixed hard candy and 
Stick 


wide-mouthed 


sweets. 


horehound candies, my 


drops. 
filled jars on 
the shelves. If I had a peppermint stick 
now, I'd stick one end of it in a lemon 


favorites, 


and suck—that’s what we used to do— 


and the flavor would be tart and re- 


freshing. 

We drank pop from squat, heavy bot- 
tles sealed with a rubber washer on the 
inside, and when you smacked down 
with the palm of your hand on the top 
there was a loud hiss. You had to get 
the bottle to your mouth quickly before 
the contents foamed out, but most of us 
The 


flavors were checkerberry,. cream. soda, 


had it running down our chins. 


sarsaparilla, strawberry and lemon. 
the 
pered down to the old barn on the end 


Afternoons in summer I scam 
of his lot where Johnny Moore made 
ice cream. In spite of the heat, | worked 
hard at chopping wood for the engine 
that turned the freezer and as a reward 
I got the dashers to lick. 

The parlor was in the 


ice cream 
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fered. Who was next to die was often 
accurately predicted; doctors could keep 
few professional secrets in such a close- 
knit community. I was never allowed to 
loiter here. The men shooed me away 
saying, “Little pitchers have big ears.” 
Someone told me this gathering was a 
“sanctum sanctorum’”’; what | wanted 
more than anything else then, was to 
find out what: that might be. 

Kids like to get away from it all, and 
have a secret place where no one will 
disturb them. In the old orchard which 
was our back vard, the two largest apple 
trees, Bellflower, 


had arranged their thick limbs conveni- 


a Smokehouse and a 


ently to cradle the tree house that | 
built. During spring and summer | slept 
in these hideaways, awaking amid the 
greenery of leaves or the pink of fra 
grant blossoms, to lilting bird song and 
the sun’s first fingers poking my eyes. 


Then I would go on long, before-break- 


fast walks through the dewy fields. And 
with me would go my dog, and some- 
times the dogs of neighbors. I talked 


to the dogs and they talked back and 





“But there was no day like circus day.” 


house. I helped Johnny get the ice cream 
cans into the ice-packed cabinet on the 
back porch. Townspeople flocked here to 
have their favorite fresh fruit flavors. 
Nothing was served in the dinky por 
tions you get nowadays. Everyone had 
“healthy helpings,” and you helped your 
self to crumbled crackers which were al 
ways on the table. 

The real hangout, though, was the 
long benches under the awning in front 
of the undertaker’s, which were always 
occupied by doctors, lawyers, bankers 
and others who stopped to rest and talk. 
Here the 


families were related and prophecies of 


intimate details of town’s 


trotted along with me on my wanderings. 
Lately, from Soldiers’ Hill at dusk, I 
heard dogs talking to one another. Years 


ago I could have identified them — 
“That's Judson’s dog, Pinky.” Or, 


“There’s old Waggles a-howlin’.”. Now 
And as the 


electric lights of the town flashed on 


the barks were nameless. 
with a self-confident show of progress, 
only a slight mist preserved the illu- 
sion of remembered lamplight. 

I felt that somehow I no longer be- 
longed here, and I wondered why. Then 
it dawned on me: “I know what the 
matter is,” I said aloud. “I'm homesick, 


xk 


in my own home town.” 
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ARE is the \merican who has 


not said. “I’m going to write 


Congressman about that.” 

Statist how that only about one in 
even carrie out the threat; but it’s 
lificult to convince a member of Con 
wress the statistics are right 

When, forty years ago, the people of 

y district first honored me by election 
to the United States Congress, the day 
which brought me a dozen letters was 
ndeed heavy 

But now a postman staggers into my 
office four times daily and deposits on 
mv desk an average ot 125 letters a day, 
and they cover the entire field of human 


interest and 


spiration 

| welcome those letters 

Chey are an earnest and fundamental 
factor in representative government 


They are an exercise ot the constitu 


tional guaranties of the right of peti 


tron, 

And, in these grave davs of interna 
tional peril and alarm, with protracted 
essions of Congress and official de 
mands which have kept me in Wash 
ington almost continuously for eight 
vears, they are my closest and most 
valued tie to the thinking of the people 
who have chosen me twenty times to 


represent them in Congress 


The question most people really want 
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Sabath 


DEAN OF THE H EF REPRESENTATIVE 
to ask, and don’t like to, is this: Do I fhe next question is, what kind of 
read the letters? letters have the most effect ? 

The answer is, Yes! The answer is, the same kind of lette1 


1 
} 
I 


Every morning. before I even reach that would have the most effect on the 


the office, my secretaries open, sort, and Writer 11 he were receiving It. 
annotate the dav’s mail. It all goes on That means that the letter written 


my desk. Each succeeding mail delivery with sincerity, with intelligence, and 
goes through the same process. In be with understanding, which makes me 
tween telephone calls, sessions of the 
t.. and his heart to work, catches my at- 


feel that the writer put both his mind 


House, meetings of my committee, 
ate he rr tention. 
ried appointments with the President, 
ie gbitonk ofieore “and lesser. officials. It may be from what th world call 
ee ee ; a nobody; it may be illiterate, even; 
aictate e answers. ‘ 5 
ee 7 oe ity but it comes from a human being who 
some oOo ne tetters make urgen i — 
E : . , wrote because he had to write. There 
quests involving hours of research, o1 
' ° : } 
re was something he wanted to say which 
even special legislation: some can be : ae eo - ; . : 
ij \ forced itself out of his being and onto 
answered in a line 
- . . paper. 
Not every representative follows my ‘ 


On the other hand, batches of iden 


own procedure; in fact, there is no uni 
formity of practice in the American 
Congress. We are not. bureaucrats! 
Some members see only a small part 
of their mail; secretaries who know the 
congressman's policies handle the bulk 
of it. 

There is just one positive fact: the 
mail is answered! It may take weeks 
to get the answers typed and mailed, for 
frequently our staffs are overwhelmed 
by such floods of mail as, for instance, 
the thousands of protests against the 
ending of OPA: but answered it is 
Many elections are won or lost by the 


way a member of congress manages his 





correspondence 
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tical letters are sure signs’of a pressure 
campaign, and have, correspondingly, 
less good effect. 

Don’t let that discourage you. I value, 
and every sincere and earnest member 
values, every piece of mail—even the 
despised penny post cards with printed 
They tell 
me what the people are thinking about. 


or mimeographed messages. 


Every letter, no matter how spon- 
taneous it may be to the writer, or how 
unique it seems to him, is a little bit 
of lobbying. There is nothing wrong 
Criticism, ef 
bills to 


arise from abuses. 


with lobbying in itself. 


forts to investigate lobbies, 


regulate lobbying, 


Lobbying is expensive in time, in 


money, and in energy, and, if improp- 


erly carried out, can be disastrous. 


Therefore it should be intelligent and 


efficient. There are some suggestions 
about the mechanics of letter writing to 
that would 

the letters 


and would help us and the people who 


congressmen increase the 


effectiveness of we receive 


work for us. The lobbying campaign is 
primarily a selling job. Before his elec- 
tion, the candidate is the salesman sell- 
ing himself to the voting public. 

\fter the election, the roles are re- 
versed. 

The constituent is trying to sell his 
that is 
is part of 


ideas to his congressman: and 
That 


resentative government. 


as it should be. rep- 


The object of salesmanship is to bring 


about a desired action. You don’t make 


a sale by calling the customer names, 


turning the hose on him, and _ hitting 


him over the ears with a club. 


Yet there are some people, no doubt 


sincere and honest, who take that ap- 
proach to their congressional  cor- 
respondence. The very first rule in any 


kind of correspondence, and especially in 
congressional correspondence, should be: 
Be polite. 

The frequent deliveries ‘of mail and 
telegrams make special delivery and 
registered mail not only unnecessary but 
mildly annoying. Requests for docu- 
ments also can become burdensome; the 
number of “free documents” actually 
free is less than most people imagine, 
and members frequently pay out of 
their own pockets for the less expensive 
documents requested rather than disap- 
point a constituent. 


An 


writing to their congressman omit the 


astonishing number of people 


most essential items of any business-like 


letter: the writer’s full name, correct 





address, postal zone, and the date. These 
should appear plainly and fully on the 
letter itself, not on the envelope alone. 

It does no harm, and may help, to 
give your voting precinct and registra- 
tion; if you are writing in behalf of an 
organization, a brief but pointed de 
scription of its purpose, membership, 
and your own authority to speak for the 
organization is helpful. 

And make your letters legible. 

My files are burdened with entirely 
letters unanswered because 


too many 


no address was given, or because the 
signature could not be deciphered, or was 
entirely omitted; and hard-to-read let 
ters are, inevitably, set aside until there 
is time to figure them out. 

If you are asking your representative, 
or your senator, to oppose or support a 
legislative measure, identify it fully and 


accurately. Give its correct numerical 


designation if it’s known. Don't say, 
“Please vote for H.R. 135” when you 
mean, “Please vote for H. Res. 135.” 
Legislative proposals which may _ be 


enacted into laws are designated H.R. 
(for Roll), H. J. (for 


Resolution), or 


Res. 
H. 


Resolu 


House 
House Joint Con. 


Res. (for House Concurrent 
tion; or, if they originate in the Senate, 
S. (for Senate), S. J. Res. (for Senate 
Joint Resolution), S. Con. Res. (Senate 


Bills (H.R. or 


S.) and joint resolutions are used to 


Concurrent Resolution ). 


propose substantive law, and require the 
President’s signature. Concurrent reso 
lutions are used to implement joint ac- 
tion by both Houses, and sometimes by 
the executive, or to make declarations 
of public policy, and also require the 
President's resolu 


signature. Simple 


tions are used for unilateral action by 


the House or Senate; they have the 
force and effect of law within the con- 
stitutional powers of the House enact- 


ing them. 
Numbers are assigned to bills as they 
An 


may introduce from one to fifty meas 


are introduced. individual member 


ures in each Congress. As many as 
12,000 legislative bills have been in- 
troduced in a single Congress (the 
legislative biennium). If you don’t 


know the number, specify the author and 
subject as accurately as you can. 
Think carefully, and be sure of your 
ground, before asking your congressman 
for legislative action other than support 
a Dilk::. 1 


you 


you are cer 


ask 


to ask the proper committee for hear- 


or opposition ol 


tain you are right, can him: 


ings; to appear before the legislative 
committee; to appear before the Rules 
Committee; to press for its considera 
tion on the floor; to speak for it; to 
vote for it, follow it through the other 
As a 


generalization, leave such technical re 


House, and through conference. 


quests to your legislative representative 
in Washington. 

If you are asking, not for support or 
opposition to legislation, but for some 


other favor involving one of the ex 
ecutive agencies, again I urge: be 
explicit. Give all the essential facts 


names, dates, what you want done. That 
will speed up the answer and prevent 
needless waste motion. It’s strange how 
few people take the trouble to let thei 
congressman know how such a request 
has turned out, or thank him for his 
time and trouble. 


Don’t say you are a man’s constit- 

















uent when obviously you are not. If 


you don’t know what congressional 
district you live in, you should be 


ashamed. Find out. Know your mem 


ber’s name and record; that’s a minimum 


of good citizenship. There is an wun 


written but effective rule that one 


member of Congress does not meddle 
district; so if live in 


in another you 


the tenth congressional district and 
write to the representative of the ninth, 
he will simply refer your letter to the 
representative of the tenth. 

The jackpot question is: Does writing 
to a member of Congress do any good? 
The answer is, definitely, yes! 

It helps bring the writer into his 
own government. It helps the congress 
man (or senator) know what the people 
better 


are thinking, and to be a rep 


resentative. It makes for better, more 
democratic, 


ment, 


more responsive govern 


xk 





Detroit, even though it is the 
world’s greatest industrial city, 

has a rural relations program based 
upon “whatever helps the farmer 
helps the city worker.” 

ETROIT’S industrialists have 
whipped some pretty big prob- 


lems. Masters of mass produc- 


tion techniques, they have given the 
nation convenience and speed, with 
cushioned comfort in the millions of 


iutomobiles they have been turning out 
over the years. They established an un- 
paralleled record for wartime material 


manutacture 


Now they are looking for lasting 
prosperity for Detroit—for all of us. 
They are looking for it-in the green 


fields of farms beyond Detroit’s bound- 
aries. Enduring prosperity, they insist, 
must stem from agriculture, They want 
to see the 


Phat 


larmer prosper. 
Detroit 
l’rosperity From the Ground Up” pro- 


why now has a 
gram, officially sponsored by the Detroit 
Board of Conmmerce—has had for about 
i year, 

enthu- 


Propelled into being by the 


rosperity 


By David O Connor 


iasm of Roger M. Kyes, president ot 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., a thoroughgoing 
agricultural economist and advocate of 
industry cooperation with the farmer, 


Detroit’s program for agriculture is 


described as one of “enlightened selfish 
ness,” from which industry itself hopes 
to derive lasting benefits. Kyes is chair 
executive committee in 


man ot the 


charge of the program. 


Hle reasons, and those who have 
ahgned themselves with him = in_ the 
movement agree, that if production 
economies can be effected on the farm, 


it industrial ingenuity and technology 
can be applied to solve many of agri- 
culture's knotty 
will be 


ind so will everyone else. 


problems, the farmer 


more happy and prosperous 


An agricultural program of this kind 
is something new for Detroit, something 
Its 


new, in fact, for the United States. 


irom the 


sponsors hope to set some sort of pat 


tern in which other communities may 


find suggestions for programs with 


similar objectives. 

At first glance, the Detroit program 
might appear to be somewhat unrelated 
routines and the 


to assembly line 


ordinary concern for industrial prog 


ress. It is definitely related, however, 
since any long range prosperity plan- 
ning for industry—for you, for me- 
must be predicated on achievement of 
a stable agriculture. 

The Petroiters point rather signifi- 
cantly to the following important facts 
to sustain the conviction that agriculture 
is the basis of any lasting prosperity: 

1. All of us are totally dependent on 
the farm for the necessities of life— 
food, clothing, much of our shelter, and 


some of our fuel 
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2. Sixty-five per cent of industry’s 
raw material comes from the farm. 

3. Forty per cent of our population 
lives on farms and in rural areas and 
depends almost entirely on the farm, in 
either case, for its living. 

4. Since no city in the United States 
replenishes its population, we shall have 
to look to those who now live in rural 
areas to supply us with our labor, man- 
agement and citizens. 
Here, then, in four sentences is com 
piled an impressive appreciation of the 
farmer's importance in the. minds of 
many of the motor city’s high-powered 
Who leaders? Men 
like C. F. Kettering of General Motors; 
Christopher of Packard; 
Forest H. Akers, Chrysler; H. Lynn 
Pierson, Detroit Harvester Company ; 
T. H. La Pierre, Great Lakes Steel Cor- 

(Continued on page 36) 


leaders. are these 


George T., 
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T approximately one o’clock on 

a bright summer afternoon 

shortly before his 100th birth- 
day, Henry Charles Lytton jauntily en- 
tered the offices of the Chicago store 
bearing his name. He was on his way 
to an afternoon of work, stopping along 
the way to talk to younger associates 
and turn out the lights in offices empty 
during the lunch hour. Executives who 
had left desk lamps burning could count 
on hearing from him later. 

Once at his desk in the big office at 
the end of the hall, Henry Lytton called 
in his secretary and asked for the sales 
figures of the day before and went to 
work with a concentration which a full 
The 


man who has survived four wars, five 


century of living hasn’t dimmed. 


financial panics, and the Chicago fire is 
still on the job after, a hundred years of 
living. 

Seated erectly at a big desk eighteen 
stories above the great shopping district 
he helped found sixty years ago, Henry 
Lytton remembers many things. How- 
ever, his are the memories of a man 
who still lives in the present—still is 
incredibly active in the business he be- 
gan in 1887. The yesterdays were all 
right, he feels, but the tomorrows look 
even better. 

He belongs to the group of pioneer 
prairie merchants who in the years of 
the Civil War 
changed Chicago’s State Street from a 


expansion following 


‘at the 


13 


Onl 


Main Street 


By Norton Hug hes Jonathan 


Henry C. Lytton, dean of American merchants. 


dirt road to one of the world’s foremost 
shopping centers. One of the fourteen 
founders, he is the last alive. Marshall 
Field, Potter Palmer, Levi Leiter and 
all the others are gone. The huge stores 
they created are run by other men, but 
northeast corner of State and 
Jackson, Henry C. Lytton and Company 
—Lyttons—is still headed by a patriarch 
who looks like a man of eighty, talks 
like a man of sixty, and dresses like a 
man of forty. 

He scans the daily sales figures of a 
retail merchandising business that gross- 
ed more than nineteen million dollars in 
1945 with the happy concentration of 
an accountant hot on the trail of a fugi- 


tive dollar. And when his work day is 
ever, he departs for the elevators and 
his waiting car with all the spirit of a 
commuter on his way to a big evening 
at home. 

His day begins at eight-thirty, with 
breakfast at nine o’clock. He reads the 
papers in bed, but doesn’t care much for 
sleep. “It wastes too much time when 
you get to be my age,” he says. “And 
besides,” he adds confidentially, “I’ve 
been having the darndest dreams lately.’ 

After an early lunch he dresses him- 
self and starts for the Lytton building. 
If there were a prize for the best dressed 


, 


man over seventy, Henry Lytton would 
undoubtedly be the winner. His attire 





is impeccable. Sartorially magnificent 
in a gray suit, complemented by match- 
ing spats, a maroon and white tie, crisp 
handkerchief folded in his breast pock- 
in his buttonhole 


had 


looks like a boulevardier 


et, and with a flower 


as freshly periect as though it 


grown there, he 


trom retirement to 


vho has emerged 


the boys a thing or two. 


now 


He dislikes bad weather because it 
keeps hin away from the offic He likes 
walking through his store and oversee 
ing its advertising. He is certain that 
progressive dvertising is one ot the 
main reasons for sucee ‘Advert 
tising is to selling,” he aid in L900, 

vhat stea t n ene 

He clan he has Itved a full century 
becaus« of moderation He stopped 
moking twenty-five yeat avo ind pave 
up drinking at the age ot 79. He likes 
to eat practically everything and says 
that the book e reads are Che damn 
est tra you ever heard ot 

He like big occasiol like the an 
nual tate Street Seniors banquet—a 
athering of the «ce of the city’s great 
tore He bald d hard ot hearing 
but h peal Huently and precisely in 

trong voice ere none ot the 
tremor | ‘ n that voice. \t most 
publ ccasi é n be counted upon 
to recite the numerous verses of Kip 
ling’s “It” with the enthusiasm of a 
high school graduat delivering the 
prize-winning senior oration 

These are thy urtace things the 
human qualities which indicate the man’s 
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great*zest for living. There are other 
qualities, too, deeply rooted in Henry 
Lytton’s character. Qualities which 
brought him back from retirement at 
the age of eighty-seven to guide his store 
through the depression years. Qualities 
which began to take form when James 


Polk was in the White House... When 


Robert E. Lee was a colonel and the 
war against Mexico was only two 
months old. A century ago the nation 


was only a little more than half as old 
is Henry Lytton is now. 


He was busy at his first job, which, 


incidentally, paid him the magnificent 
sum of fifty cents a week, before the 
Civil» War was two years old. To 
young to enlist himself, he had to be 


content with marching down Broadway, 
trving to keep in step with the departing 


troops, carrying his brother’s gun. 


LYTTON WENT TO WORK 1 


New York as an office boy. Later, in 
1865. he got a better job in St. Louis 
There he sold boots to soldiers return 


ing from the war and watched the cov 
ered wagons trundle west. The leve: 
along the river front were crowded with 


steamers with pine 


Young 


the boats and the 


the air pungent 
from towering tunnels. 


smoke 


Lytton met the trains 


caravans. He Id so many boots that 
he decided to go 1nto bu ness on hy 
own and chose the little town of Io1 
\Vlichigan, for the venture 

In JIonia, and later o n Grand 


Rapids, Indianapolis 


“He detorated every barn 
available with huge signs 
painted in fire-truck red.” 
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successfully used the promotion idea of 
dramatically calling attention to what 
he was selling. He decorated every barn 
available with huge signs painted in fire- 
truck red. He mounted a crate in front 
of his shop and literally began throwing 
merchandise to an amazed crowd. 

Lytton ‘staged the first wedding in a 
store window in Indianapolis when he 
took over a retail business there. In 
addition to being a pioner in outdoor 
idvertising and in store promotion, he 
was among the first users of full-page 
newspaper space. His ads were larger, 
blacker, more attention compelling than 
any others. Long-established merchants 
thought him crazy. The public flocked 
to his stores and bought more than 
enough merchandise to make them highly 
profitable. 

In later years, Lytton used the ex- 
perience gained during successful years 
ot merchandising on the Main Streets 
ol the Middle West to build the gigantic 
retail operation which now bears his 
name. However, he has always consider- 
self a small businessman. “Never 


1 
ose the 


ed hit 
touch in business,” 
“When a business 
so big you can't watch over it your- 
well It’s not 


personal 
he is fond of saying. 
gets 
elf, you might as retire. 
vours any longer.” 


Ty 1 


He apparently has no intention of r 


tiring. Speaking before the State Street 
Council in Chicago, Lytton once ex- 
pressed the opinion that he had never 
left Main Street. ‘“Let’s not forget,” he 


pointed out, “that the successful depart 


ment store 


w specialty shop must nevet 
When 


management and customers become re 


lose contact with the public. 


mote, trouble is just around the corner. 


I know that’s the Main Street idea 
but all of us are still on Main Street. 
They just call it State Street in Chi- 
cago 


In 1887 Henry Lytton founded his 
first Chicago store, calling it “The Hub.” 
He had only $12,000 in capital, but he 
spent more than a third of it for adver 
tising before the first customer appeared. 
He began his campaign with a quarter- 
page proclamation more than a month 
before the opening. 

That was just an eye-catcher. Other 
ads appeared on an almost daily sched 
ule until the opening date. The public, 
its curiosity aroused, mobbed his store 
on State Street. 

“IT kept people interested with pub 
licity stunts,”’ the century old merchant 


prince recalls. “I knew that publicity, 


coupled with plenty of honest adver- 
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tising, paid. I sent up balloons with tick- 
ets attached entitling the finder to from 
one dollar to ten dollars in trade. I 
threw 


down 


overcoats from our store roof 
State Street. 


name of the store on city street signs. 


into I posted the 
I wanted people to say, ‘This fellow 
Lytton must be either crazy or runs a 
wonderful store. Let’s go and see.’ 

He remembers that one of his most 
successful stunts involved paying off an 
election bet in a show window. “That 
was the year Cleveland was running 
the 


and I had a bet with a newspaper man 


against Harrison for presidency, 


nanied Keefe that if Cleveland lost I 
was to put on my dress suit—boiled 
shirt, white tie, and tails—and saw a 


half a cord of wood in the front show 
window of ‘The Hub. Well, my man 
lost so | paid off the bet—even though 
they almost had to carry me out of the 
window, and I had to buy a new dress 
suit. In twenty minutes my collar was 
a limp rag, my coat had split, and my 
shirt was ruined. 

‘But it was a wonderful stunt” he 
smiles. “Thousands of people came to 
watch. They had to call out extra police 
to clear State Street.” 

On his 100th birthday, the old State 
Street words his 


He told 


some hundred and fifty guests at his 


gentleman put into 


own thoughts for the future. 


birthday party at St. Joseph, Michigan: 
“T have lived through four wars, five 

major depressions, many calamities, per- 

sonal and national. After each of these 

there were voices raised in anguish 

had 


which it could never recover, the econ- 


the nation suffered a shock from 


omic system had been damaged beyond 
repair, the American way of life, as we 
knew it and understood it, was gone 
forever. 


“And, yet, each time I have witnessed 


the pendulum of public spirit swing 
slowly from despair to hope. Each 
calamity has taught us some lessons 


that we have managed to put to good 
use and the spiral of national progress 
has wound steadily upward. 

“T am convinced there is one parti- 
cularly important reason for this con- 
tinued national progress. The world has 
sent us its most daring, its most aggres- 
sive, its most imaginative people. Out 
of all these elements we have brewed a 
race that cannot be defeated by adver- 
sity, and it is upon this that I base my 
profound hope for our continued welfare 
and progress in the centuries to come.” 


xk 


His eyes are still on the future. 


HE 
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ERASE THE SPOKEN WORD 


By 


EL A i= 
\ ORDS are like sunbeams, som 
Nn sagely said, for the more you 
concentrate them the deeper the burn 
How true this is 
How true, too, the fact that you cannot 


erase the spoken word; once it is spoken 


it is on its merry way. 

On the wav to make a friend or to los« 
one: to encourage someone, or to teal 
down another’s reputation, 

lVords on the loose! 

How they can damage, chew up, teat 


apart, rip a reputation; how they can in 
spire, lift up, elevate! 
Simple 


spur of a moment, 


spoken words, uttered on 
from lips that are tov 


thin or too full. 


You cannot erase them once they are 
spoken! 

They leap at people, penetrate thei 
hearts, pierce their brain, leave a good 


thought or bury a bad one. 

So often thev are 
“Why I saw 
the words start a Pony Express of rumor. 

Thoughtlessly, someone says, “I think 
you are a fool!” and then reaches out to 
retrieve the words before they strike the 
the 


spoke P| carele ssly 


Jim out with Mary,” and 


ear drum, and register in heart of 


the sensitive soul. 
It is Words in flight cannot 
be shot down like planes in flight. 


too late. 


Elmer 


Wheeler 


ECTURE 
Be a good listener first ; a good talker 
second, and you won't “wish I hadn't 


said that.” 
Think twice then speak once, and you 
won't always be “shooting my old mouth 


+f 
oft 


when your 


Remember you can’t learn 
mouth is working. You learn when it 1s 
closed, and your ears are working. 


Before you say write it, for then 
if you don’t like the way it looks, you 
can erase it on paper. 

These are the simple remedies fot 
quick-spoken folks; for people who 
regard their words carelessly, thought- 
] } 


lIeSSILY, 

How cruel, though, are words 
spoken in haste; when pointed directly at 
aimed to splatter a heart or 


soul. 


many 


someone, 
ruin a 

“You’re wrong” or “You don’t under- 
stand what I mean,” someone shouts, and 
another 
pretty dumb. 

“I didn’t quite clear,” 
would have been a better way to put it. 

It is all in how you say what you say. 

Watch your words and your words will 
watch out for you. 

Think twice; speak once, Listen more 
than you talk. 

Remember, you can’t erase the spoken 
word ! 


person feels he is regarded as 


make myself 











MERICA knows the story of how 


heroic Lt. Alexander R. Ninin- 


ger, Jr., fighting hand to hand 


against terrific odds at Bataan to rally 


weakened company otf Philippine 


Scouts, continuing to kill Jap after Jap 


even after he was wounded fatally, be- 


soldier to receive the 
Medal of 
\ park at Fort Knox 


came the first 
Congressional Honor in 
World War II 
has been dedicated to his memory, the 

ain street at Ft. McPherson where he 
took part of his examination for West 
Point has been renamed for him and a 
100 foot ocean-going cargo ship has 
been christened the ‘Alexander R. 
Nininger, J1 But no one has yet told 
the story of how 
Sandy Nininger ot Ft. 


l‘lorida, was fortified for his West Point 


timid, unpretentious 


Lauderdale, 


training and rehearsed for his heroic 
hattle exploits during his high school 
days by his membership in the Key Club 
f Ft. Lauderdale 

Nininger, the tall, spunky high school 
end, the crack rifle shot, the scholarly 
West Pointer and the courageous fighter 
had a very unspectacular childhood with 
little promise of ever becoming outstand- 
ing in school, in sports or—in war. He 
had to overcome every disadvantage of 
position and personality to prepare him- 
self for West Point. And had he not 
joined a Key Club he might never have 
succeeded because it was there that he 
first developed the will to overcome ob- 
stacles and the intense yearning to as- 
sume leadership. 

As a small baby he lived in Tampa, 
l‘lorida, but he was so sickly that he 
had to be moved to the mountains where 
his health could be built up. Those 
mountains happened to be the Catskills 
in New York State where the United 
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or 


Key Club member Alexander Nininger, first to 
win the Congressional Medal in World War Il. 


States Military Academy is located. At 
the age of five, he saw for the first time 
West Point 


would become one ot them. 


a parade of cadets and 
vowed he 
But anyone who could have seen his 
frail little body and who knew his timid 
nature would have said that he was 
merely reaching for the moon. 

His health did 


through the next few years and by the 


improve a_ little 


time he was ready for high school, he 
was well enough to return to Florida. 
Sandy was brought to Fort Lauderdale 
and when he entered high school he 
was a mediocre scholar who had to 
spend far more time than his classmates 
at his homework in order to keep up 
with them. And his hobbies, unlike most 
other boys, were peaceful ones, natural- 
ly enough, like music and painting. But 
he still wanted to go to West Point, 
and the time had come for him to over- 
come his frailties or give up his desires. 

He was told that he had to be better 
than average in scholarship and phy- 
sique—and socially too—if he was to 


become a cadet. To the average lad, 





the prospect of entering West Point and 
the requirements for entrance are an in- 
spiration and an incentive, but to some- 
one with Sandy’s traits, they were a 
challenge. He accepted the challenge. 
It. wasn’t easy for a young fellow 
whose chief interest had been music 
and painting to go out for practically 
every athletic activity in the school, but 
that was exactly what Sandy did. He 
eventually became a good enough foot 
ball player to win his letter, but strange 
ly enough, it was not for the reason that 
most athletes get theirs. Sandy wasn’t 
outstanding—he was far from a star 
He just didn’t have the characteristics 
that make for spectacular performance. 
Sut because he was so “ordinary” 


and because making good meant. so 
much to him from a military standpoint 
instead of personal glorification, he did 
everything he could to please. His coach 
said that he was an ideal football player 
because he could be depended upon to 
do in actual play what he had been 
taught in practice. That showed good 


discipline—good teamwork, too—and 
Sandy had taken the first step toward 
remaking his personality and strength 


ening his character. And for an only 


child with every reason to be “spoiled,” 
his athletic success on a non-theatrical 
basis was doubly commendable. 

But you don’t develop leadership by 
subordinating yourself to the over-all 
requirements of the team, nor do you 
encourage a sense of initiative and 
responsibility just by carrying out some 
one else’s orders to the letter. And al- 
though the army wants discipline and 
teamwork through all grades, it stresses 
initiative and responsibility in officers. 
So Sandy joined the Key Club. 


join’—he was a 


He really didn’t 
charter member. It was really the Key 
Club movement that he joined, but at 
any rate from then on he began to lead. 
As a member of so many high school 
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athletic teams he was keenly conscious 
of the school’s lack. of support for the 
sports program. There were only about 
fifteen candidates for the football team 
and not more than 100 townspeople and 
students ever went to even a home game. 
Whether this was because the uni- 
forms were inadequate or the playing 
field 
Sandy didn’t know, but he made up his 


unattractive and_ inaccessible, 


mind that there was a lot to be done 
about the athletic program and he was 
going to see that it was done. 

For a while this was a one-man cam- 
paign. He brought up the subject at 
every meeting of the Key Club and al- 
that 
“something ought to be done,” nothing 


though all the members agreed 


was. But Sandy’s decision to do some- 





Nininger Street, Fort McPherson, Ga., named 
after a member of the Ft. Lauderdale Key Club. 


thing about the school spirit was just 
as firm as his decision to go to West 
Point and he didn’t give up. Finally, 
as chairman of the. Key Club’s_ enter- 
tainment committee, he arranged a din- 
ner at the school cafeteria to which the 
businessmen of the town were invited. 

This was the beginning of a new era 
for the high school’s athletic program. 
he Key Club boys enlisted the support 
of their elders in a campaign of com- 
munity-wide scope and it wasn’t more 
Fort 


conscious of the bad 


than a few weeks before all of 
Lauderdale was 
athletic situation in the school. 

The city came forward and sold to 
the school board, without down-pay- 
ment, a tract of land two blocks long 
and one block wide between the school 
grounds and the federal highway. The 
electric power company donated poles, 
electricians gave their services, the rest 
of the community loaned .money for 
fixtures and a grandstand and in no 
time at all a special football game was 
played before 1500 spectators. Football 
receipts eventually paid for the field, 
the fence around it, another new grand- 
stand and all athletic expenses. 

Imagine the new strength and con- 
fidence that this accomplishment gave 
Sandy Nininger ! 
both his 


He passed physical and 











Nininger Park at Ft. Knox, Ky., also 
named for the famous Key Club hero. 


scholarship examinations and received 
his appointment to the academy early in 
1937 and there was never a question in 
his mind or anyone else’s that finally he 
had found himself. He graduated from 
high school at the head of his class, He 
took the West Point examinations with 
65 others, all of 
freshmen or sophomores—and he ranked 


them either college 


number two when the papers were 


graded. When he graduated from the 
academy he was sixth in a class of 450! 

His high standing give him the right 
to choose his assignment and he selected 
the Philippines because “that’s where 
my country will most likely need me 
first.” It was, as the whole world knows. 
He graduated in the class of *41 and 
was in the Philippines at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. 1942, 


his years of effort to make himself of 


On January 12, 


more service to his fellow men came to 
a climax. 

A letter written by 
S. Clark, 
Nininger’s regiment, the 57th Infantry, 


Colonel George 


is 
commanding officer of Lt. 
Philippine Scouts, tells of eleven suc- 
attacks that 
lasted all night when wave after wave 


cessive suicidal frontal 
of Japanese threw themselves at the 
regiment in order to destroy the land 
mines built by the engineers in front 
of the regiment’s position and to in- 
filtrate snipers into American lines. The 





This ocean going cargo vessel is just being 
launched after christening with hero's name. 


Japs retired in the daytime, leaving the 
Americans pinned to their fox-holes so 
they had to sleep standing up. An 
estimated thousand enemy snipers pene- 
trated the main line. 

When 


drawn from action for a short rest, he 


Sandy’s company was with 
asked for special permission to go right 
back in order to hunt the snipers that 
were harassing Company K. Loaded 
with grenades and with a Garand rifle 
and a Japanese sub-machine gun, he 
started out. -He killed twenty Japs with 
shot 


from the trees, although they were well 


grenades and down many more 


camouflaged. When he had no more 


grenades or ammunition, he used his 


bayonet. Wounded three times, he was 
last seen staggering forward while three 
their 
them 


Japs charged toward him with 
He killed all 
and apparently fell from exhaustion and 
loss of blood. 


aid men 


bayonets. three of 
The reports,of the first 
who crawled to him declare 
that when they reached him he was 
dead, but with a dead Jap lying across 
his legs and the two other Japs dead 
nearby. 

The Colonel concludes his letter say 
ing, “I cannot tell you how many of the 


enemy Sandy accounted for, but his per- 


sonal actions at this particular time 
cannot possibly be evaluated. His ac 
tions acted like a tonic to the men 


around him and added greatly to the 
success of our counter-attack. He died 
a real hero.” 

That’s all 
Sandy Nininger except that the officer in 


there is to the story of 
charge of Company K to whose as- 
sistance he went was a classmate of his 
from West Point. And the man Sandy 
Nininger, aided in his formative years 
by his Key Club, could not leave a 
schoolmate to fight it out alone. * *% * 
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KIWANIS EDUCATION 


KIWANIS membership is increasing rapidly. 


Never has 
it been more important that each club bear down heavily on 
Kiwanis Education. Many of the deletions from Kiwanis 
club rosters are due to lack of Kiwanis 


education on the part of the members. 


GUD % SEE YOU. ay 


1 he opening gun ol Kiwanis educa 
tion should be fired when the new mem 
ver is inducted into the club. He must 


be made to feel the importance ot the 





accompli hinent ol the club and its 
organization he must be told ot the 
ums and objective All this should be 


done with dignity and no horse play 


The second step ts 


to appoint him on some committee in 
the work ot which he has expressed interest. And it is not 
enough to appomt him. The chairman of that committees 
hould be intormed of his appointment and should make it 
his duty to see that the new man attends the committee 
meetings and takes on his proportionate share of the work 
\t least once each quarter there should be a club neeting 


devoted to the all-important work of Kiwanis education, 


with a quiz and a talk by a lieutenant governor, governor 


| 


or International ofheer whenever possible. Interest should 


never be allowed to die in the subject. 

Phe General Office, with the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Kiwanis Education, has prepared an 
informative and interesting monograph on this work which 
is obtainable by writing International in Chicago. This 
booklet with its valuable information should be in the hands 
ot every committee chairman of the local club. 

lhe well informed Kiwanian never loses interest in the 
organization nor does he ever become a Kiwanis casualty. 
Chere 1s no more important work in the club than keeping 
the membership thoroughly indoctrinated. 

Or is there? Every man who enters a Kiwanis club does 
so hoping to make friends, to enjoy the friendship of the 
fine men who compose the club. The fact that he has been 
admitted to membership should be proof positive that he is 
entitled to that friendship. 

While the new member is being educated in Kiwanis his- 
tory, Kiwanis aims and objectives, the old members should 
renew their education in the art of extending friendship 


to the new man among them. Particularly in the larger 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


clubs, where close friendships between members have existed 
for many years, is it necessary to caution those older mem 
bers to give a little time and attention to the new member 
who wants to learn to know and love Kiwanis as they do. 
e 
It is about time your club attended church in a body. 
Let's show the world that our objective of Sup- 
porting the churches in their spiritual aims is not 


merely a printed gesture. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 
THE well organized labor group demands an_ increased 
wage, and if it is not granted they go on strike, tying up 
industry until their demands are acceded to. Because of 
their perfect organization, they get their 
increase. 

Because of the increase in labor costs, 
the manufacturers get permission from 
government controls to increase their 
prices in order that they may be able 


to make a profit 





Because the retail prices are increased, 
the cost of living goes up and labo 
finds it has made no gain by its former strike and demands 
another increase and enforces its demand by a second strike. 
\gain the manufacturer must increase his prices to make 
a profit. 

Thus is established an endless routine which slowly but 
certainly increases the cost of living to stratospheric limits. 

Between the upper millstone of labor and the lower mill 
stone of manufactare, the white collar man is ground relent 
lessly. His salary is not increased by the strikes nor is it 
increased by the increased prices of retail goods. Yet the 
increased cost of living hits him as hard as it does either 
labor or capital. 

The time comes when the accountant, the salesman, the 
office worker, the white collar man, despite his education 
and experience, is making a smaller salary than the man 
wielding the paint brush, the saw, the hammer or the trowel. 

Lacking an organization enabling him to bring pressure 
on his employer, he finds that he would have been more pros- 
perous if he had not fitted himself for his white collar job. 
He would have been better off financially had he left high 
school, apprenticed himself to a mechanic and joined a union. 

What to do about it? What to do about it? Have we 
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reached an age where the only road to prosperity is through 
high pressure groups forcing their demands? Must the 
white collar workers organize themselves into a third union 
to fight the other two? Will the world ever reach that 
utopian stage where all these things may be settled equitably 
for everybody concerned through arbitration? 

That genius of economics who settles this question will 
go down in history. And economic chaos will result if 
something is not done to solve the problem. 

. 
It is not a prayer but a speech if he ts trying to 
impress the audience. 


MEMBERSHIP 


THERE are many men in your town who would make good 
Kiwanians and would become members if they were invited. 
The fact that these desirable men are not members of your 
club is no reflection on their civic in- 
terest, but a reflection on your member- 
ship committee. 

The great weakness of nine out of ten 
membership committees is that they go 
about their work in a haphazard man 
ner, when a systematic survey would 





develop a world of good men who need 
Kiwanis, and whom Kiwanis needs. 

The first move is to adopt a membership goal. Men never 
run fast unless they are running to a certain point, unless 
there is a definite goal at the end of the course. This is 
equally true of a club which has no particular membership 
goal. Clubs which have a waiting list of men who are anxious 
to get into the club are clubs which at some time in the past 
set a membership goal and attained it. 

The second objective of the membership committee is to 
see that all classifications are filled, and that each classifi- 
cation which is now represented by a single member has a 
second man of the same classification brought in. If your 
dentist, who is the only dentist in the club, is informed that 
the club is looking for a second dentist, he will bestir him- 
self and bring in the best and most desirable dentist in town 
to fill the classification. 

A careful survey of the classified directory of your town 
will be a fertile field for your membership committee to work 
in. If this directory is read aloud at a meeting of the com- 
mittee, hundreds of good prospects will be uncovered who 
have not been thought of before. 

* 
“A small town is one where you can't find any 
place to do anything you shouldn't.” 


IGNORANCE MAY BE BLISS 

GENERAL MOTORS or O. Sam Cummings or some’ other 
great person has the scientists’ word for it that the humble 
bee cannot fly. The scientists have weighed a bumble bee, 
multiplied its bulk by the square root 


of its circumference, added its stinger, HUGS BY, 





tested it in a wind tunnel, taken the area 
of its wing spread, figured it out by 
aerodynamics and proved to their own 
satisfaction that a bumble bee cannot 
possibly fly. 

But the bumble bee cannot read, so 
he doesn’t know he cannot fly. He flits from hither to yon 
and from yon back to hither again, gathering honey for his 
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family and having a lot of fun with people who sit down 
No: mat- 
ter what the scientists say, he is not a humble bee but very 
much a bumble. 


on him, because verily they rise again, and how! 


All of which goes to prove that where ignorance is bliss, 
it is folly to be otherwise. There is a lesson in this for 
Kiwanis. The lesson is to give the big Kiwanis jobs of the 
club to the new and ignorant members. Like the bumble bee, 
they don’t know how impossible their job is. They have the 
pep, the stinger and the push to put the job over where the 
old-timers will think back and remember and say, “Oh, we 
tried that once in 1938 and again in 1941, and never got to 
first base with it!” 

The new members don’t know all the difficulties any more 
than the bumble bee knows how impossible it is for a heavy 
bug like him to fly with such a small wing spread. ‘They 
just go right ahead with the job, surmount the difficulties 
and carry the project to a successful conclusion. 

This is not only good business for the club, but it makes 
a better member out of the new man who has the fun and 
satistaction of accomplishment. 


If you tell a man that there are 270 billion stars 
in the universe, he'll take your word for it, but if you 
put up a sign saying “Fresh Paint,” he will make a 


personal investigation. 


CITIZENSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 

HERE is a citizenship questionnaire. The answers. should 
be an unqualified “Yes” or “No.” For every “Yes” answer, 
score yourself ten. For every “No” answer, you should be 


ashamed of yourself. 


Did you go to the polls and vote in OU 
? pip” 


~v 
UV 


the last election? 

Did you serve on the jury the last 
time you were summoned ? 

Did you respond to the last overtime 
parking ticket you found in your car 





without using your political pull to 
have it torn up? 

Did you accept and serve on the last Kiwanis committee 
on which the president appointed you? 

Have you accompanied your family to church within the 
past month? 

Did you take your children to the circus this summer ? 

Did you renew your membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce this year? 

Did you make better than an average of seventy-five in 
attendance at your Kiwanis Club this year? 

Do you attend the meetings of the Parent-Teacher 
Association ? 

Did you take your wife and children on a picnic this 
summer ? 

Did you attend the sand lot baseball games in which your 
son played? 

Have you made a will? 

Have you worked on Red Cross, Boy Scout or Salvation 
Army drives? 

Have you held on to your war bonds, selling none? 

Have you spoken up in defense of your friends when 
some one has criticized them? 4 

Have you always said “Why don’t I?” instead of “Why 
don't they?” when there is a discussion of civic betterment ? 

Have you answered all these questions honestly ? 
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By i . LW. Emerson 


Above is Juneau, gold mining town and trading center, where the new INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Kiwanis club is already aiding in youth service. Below, Walter P. 
Plett receives the Anchorage club charter from Intl. Pres. Emerson. 

HE last week in September I 
presented charters to three new 
ly organized Kiwanis clubs. | 

have had this sort of opportunity upon 
previous occasions and I consider it a 
privilege which repetition will never 
diminish. But these latest charter pres 
entations were more than a privilege 
they made Kiwanis history. The clubs 
are located at Fairbanks, Anchorage 
and Juneau and they mark the first step 
in bringing the objectives of Kiwanis 
= és International to the Alaskan Territory. 
‘ ees o OF In my trip by plane to these three 
Cue Binenigy SO 4 cities I was impressed by the vastness 
fern sn eee we ioe of the territory which air travel, the 
Alcan highway and fast, modern ship 
ping are opening up to commercial 
development—and to the service of 
Kiwanis clubs. Alaska is. one third 





_ greater in area than all the Atlantic 

: “ J, states from Maine to Florida and its 

a "at i ae resources are as rich and varied as 
\ ay —a . those of the forty-eight states. Yet, 
ioe - until a few years ago, many of us 


Below is a scene on the main street at Fairbanks where a Kiwanis 7 thought that Alaska was a frozen wil 
club was chartered Sept. 25. (First photo by Alaska Life Magazine, | derness, left desolate after the gold rush, 
second by Robinson studio, Anchorage, third by Lu Liston, Juneau.) 


— ro i eel 


and that only Eskimos in parkas mushed 


ees = Bes 


from village to village behind teams of 
Malemute dogs. That opinion never was 


aN 


correct within our generation and it is 
— less so now in these days of air travel. 
er eee eee And since the government has decided 
to retain and develop several military 
bases there, the territory will probably 
become even more typical of the forty 
eight states as time goes on. 

Stopping first at Fairbanks on Sep 
tember 25, I was met at the airport, not 
by fur-clad prospectors with a dog team, 
but by that same delegation of business- 
men—one was a merchant, one a doctor 
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and a third a utility manager—that I 
have been so accustomed to find greet- 
ing me on all my visitations this year. 
Fairbanks is at the northern terminus 
of the Alaska Railroad and the Alcan 
highway and is teeming with commer- 
cial and industrial activity. The Univer- 
sity of Alaska is located here and there 
is the same crowding caused by G. I. 
students that is so familiar in the United 
States. Thirty-one business and profes- 
sional men of this city are charter mem- 
bers of the first club to be organized 
in Alaska—it was completed August 16 
of this year. 

The next day I was in Anchorage, a 
seaport where forty-five Kiwanians held 
their first meeting, September 26. Al- 
though a town of only 12,000, building 
activity is tremendous and the airport 
is the finest I have seen anywhere. There 
are 82 privately owned planes in this 
small town. Ft. Richardson is here also 
and there will soon be 10,000 soldiers 
on duty. On my third day in Alaska, 
[ presented the charter to forty mem- 
bers of the Juneau Club which was or- 
ganized September 27. Besides being 
the capital of Alaska, Juneau is a great 
trading center and is a gold mining and 
industrial town. The Juneau Club had 
heen asked, even before their first 
luncheon meeting, to send a delegate to 
the City Planning Council and to aid 
in the Boy Scout Week Drive. Their 
chief objective is service to youth. 

The charter members of these three 
clubs represent the very same classifica- 
tions you would find by selecting at 
random the membership list of any of 
the other clubs in various sections of 
the United States. 


usual number of doctors, lawyers, ac- 


They include the 


countants, government officials and mer- 
chants. There is even an ice cream 
manufacturer in the Fairbanks Club so 
you can see they don’t eat blubber and 
gum drops all year ’round. There is a 
cold storage operator inthe Juneau 
Club so it can’t always be so cold up 
there either—as we are sometimes led 
to believe. 

If any one classification seems to be 
in higher proportion than here in the 
States, | would say it is aviation. This 
is natural when you consider that trans- 
portation with the rest of the world is 
more of a problem in Alaska than it is 
here because of the winter season when 
shipping cannot use many of the ports. 

The charter of these three clubs 
therefore is a real milestone in the ex- 
pansion of Kiwanis service. 


LE 
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These charter members of the Barnesboro, Penna., club, the 155th club 
organized this year, have already made 1946 top 1926 in extension. 


46 TOPS 26 


By Frederich M. Barnes 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF FIELD SERVICE 


J IWANITS’ extension slogan, “Make 
K 46 Tops Since ’26,” has already 
been realized and the number of 
new clubs added would have justified the 
slogan, “Make ’46 Top ’26.” No one 
dreamed when a quota of 125 clubs was 
set for 1946 that the highest figure in 
two decades (154 in 1926) could be ex- 
ceeded. 

When the committee met to plan its 
work for the year the members discussed 
the goal toward which the committes 
should work during 1946. In 1943, 25 
new clubs had been completed, followed 
by 56 in 1944 and 89 in 1945. The com- 
mittee debated whether to set 100 new 
clubs as its goal or 150, and finally com- 
promised at 125. 

In comparing the records of the last 
20 years the committee found that in 
1926 when there was much virgin ter- 
ritory, 154 clubs had been completed. Since 
this was higher than the highest figure 
considered by the committee for its goal, 
the slogan adopted was “Make ’46 Tops 
Since ’26.” 

At the International Council Meeting 
held in Chicago in November, 1945, 
Chairman Graffam presented the com- 
mittee’s program to the district gov- 
ernors-elect and called upon each of them 
to accept a goal for his district. When 
these district goals were totalled, it was 
found that the district governors had set 
a quota of 142 clubs, which the committce 
promptly accepted as its goal. With the 
completion of the Warrington, Florida 
club on September 12 the goal of 142 set 
by the district governors had been reached 
and it became evident that not only was 
"46 going to be tops since ’26, but that 


Kiwanis was going to “Make ’46 Top 
ef ag 

On September 17 the 
Pennsylvania, club was completed with 
Chairman Warren Graffam acting as ac 
credited representative. With the building 
of this club 155 clubs had been completed 
since January 1, and the record of 154 
clubs built in 1926 was exceeded. For 
the chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Extension the welcoming of 
the 25 men into the Barnesboro, Penn- 
svlvania club was in the nature of a 
celebration. 

Of the 155 clubs built between January 
1 and September 12, the largest number 
in any one district was the 21 clubs com- 
pleted in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District, headed by Governor 
Kirk, a member of the International 
Committee on Extension. Governor Kirk 
took the slogan of the committee serious- 
ly and determined that his district would 
not only complete more clubs in 1946 
than were completed in any one year in 
that district since 1926, but that the 
total number of clubs would exceed the 
highest number of clubs completed in any 
district since that Since Texas- 
Oklahoma _ introduced 
new communities in 1928, and no other 
district has approached this figure, it is 
evident that Governor Kirk’s district will 
have the distinction of building more 
clubs in 1946 than has any other district 
in the past 20 years, 

Profiting by the experience of the 1946 
committee, the Special International 
Committee on Extension for 1947 has 
determined to set no goal, but to accept 
the total of the goals adopted by the 
governors-elect for next year. 


Barne sbor« , 


George 


yeaTt. 
Kiwanis into 20 





My Personal Page 


By Roe lulkerson 


VACATION 


VVERY month I get a gorgeous magazine called HOLI- 

* DAY. It has splendidly written stories, beautifully 

illustrated in color. It is intended to suggest places 
to yo for a really interesting vacation. 

In it | have read fine stories of the big brown bear in 
\laska, of all the tourist attractions down the west coast 
of Canada, and of the tuna fishing in the Gulf of California. 
| have scanned with avidity the stories and pictures of the 
Cliff Dwellers and of the Indians and deserts of New Mexico 
and Arizona. | have perused stories of dude ranches and 
grapefruit culture in Texas, and of the tarpon fishing from 
Brownsville all the way around the Gulf to Key West. I 
have dwelt lov ingly over the stories of old New Orleans and 
the bayous which run back of the multi-mouthed Mississippi. 

[ have read of sail fishing in my own Florida, quail shoot- 
in the Carolinas and surf fishing off Cape Hatteras. The 


ied =) 
joys of life on the Chesapeake Bay and Long Island Sound 
interest me, and the lobster industry and the fishing in New 
England and Eastern Canada. I never miss a story about 
the fishing in Canada’s innumerable lakes. 

But | guess I am hard to please. All of these places are 
interesting to read about, but none of them inspires me to 
pack up and go there for a vacation. | am not sure that the 
place I want to go to still exists. Like myself, it may be 
out-moded. Maybe it is not spectacular enough, not excit- 
ing enough to appeal to modern vacationists. If I were an 
artist I could paint you a picture of it. Maybe I can paint 
it with words. . 

Fundamentally, it must be on a creek. Not a river or a 
brook, but a creek a dozen feet wide, with still waters where 
it winds through a meadow. A New Englander would call 
ita “erick.” 

Not just any place on the creek will do. It must be where 
the old grist mill stands. The grist mill must be the old 
fashioned kind with grinding stones and a half door to keep 
the pigs out and give the white dusted old miller something 
to lean on while he stops to speak to the farmers who drive 
by. On the roof of the mill must be half a dozen pigeons with 
the sun shining on their iridescent necks as they coo and 
strut in their eternal love making. 

All this is just the background of the mill dam, which is 
where I want to spend my vacation. The dam will back up 
the water into a triangular lake where red-winged black- 
birds will flash in and out of their nests in the button bushes 
along the far bank. 

There must be a fallen tree with one end on the bank and 
the other in the water so that the mud turtles can climb up 


on it and sun themselves. And there must be bull frogs, not 
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the little leopard frogs but the big bass fellows who tell the 
world in their bull voices that they have a “Jug-of-rum! 
Jug-of-rum! Jug-of-rum !” 

This is the scenic background for my vacation. My equip- 
ment is a necessary part of my happiness. I must have a cane 
pole a dozen feet long, and wound in a spiral around it to 
the tip must be a stout fishing line. On this line there must 
be a red and green bobber just far enough from the hook 
so that it won’t touch bottom. 

At the lower end of the line must be a couple of split 
buckshot for sinkers, and then the small fish hook. The bait 
is important. Nothing but fat angle worms out of the rich 
soil of some one’s garden, and these must be in a tomato can, 


with an equal mixture of earth and worms. One of n 


vy Ca 
nadian friends told me that the only proper way to drink 


Scotch is to mix it equal parts of Scotch and water, and use 


lots of water. That’s the way to mix a tomato can of fish 
worms. 

With this equipment I want to walk out on the dam near 
the spillway, seat my selt comfortably and toss the hook and 
line into the water above the dam. From then on until night 
fall, I will have nothing to worry me except watching the 
red and green bobber, unless some red horse sucker or gaudy 
sun perch comes along and swallows the worm and _ pulls 
the float under water. 

If these less exciting fish refuse my offering, all I need 
do is turn around and drop my worm into the white wate 
below the dam and catch a larger and livelier red eye there. 
The fish books call this fellow a rock bass, but everybody 
knows he is a red eye. 

Here the rise or fall of the stock market, the unreason 
ableness of the Russians at the United Nations conferences, 
the result of the fall elections, the final disposition of the 
atom bomb and all other matters which seem of supreme 
importance to civilization become trivial compared with the 
problem of whether I shall strike now or wait for the little 
fish to jerk the cork again. 

HOLIDAY has never depicted a vacation place like this, 
and until it does it will continue to interest me but it will 
never stir me to action. 

Of course. such a vacation has one drawback. It won’t be 
much to brag about when I get back home. I can't brag about 
how many miles I traveled in how few days, what elegant 
hotels I stayed in, what famous people I saw, what exotic 
costumes and customs I encountered. I'll just come home 
rested up and at peace with the world, and most of my vaca- 


tion money still in my pants pocket. 
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DROVE for miles along the limit- 


less expanse of lush prairie land 


without seeing so much as one 
white cross—without standing at atten- 
tion while Taps was sounded for “one 
of ours” who died defending our bor- 
ders. Actually, you could not tell where 
North Dakota left off and Canada be- 
all 


that well-worn phrase “a land of plenty.” 


gan. It smacked ot freedom; with 


The skies were full of big honkers 


going south. Their familiar “baloop, 
haloop, baloop” set hunters to dreaming, 
shelter. 
the 


\tomic bomb; about the capital-labor 


not scurrying for an air raid 


For an instant you forgot about 


Here was a new frontier 


where elk 


Turtle Mountain, sniffed briskly of the 


situation. 


deer and came down from 
crisp freshness of the early autumn, then 
went scampering across the highway. 
Millions of years ago, when the gla- 
ciers were receding and left their alluvial 
the the Turtle 


Mountains, this region must have been 


deposits in form oft 
fashioned by our Creator as the Mount 
Sinai from which a new covenant should 
the 
Peace and Goodwill. 


he delivered, covenant of Interna- 
tional 

As a matter of fact it is, for the In- 
ternational Peace Garden, built jointly 
by the United States and Canada, is on 
this site. Inscribed on a plaque is: “To 


His 
dedicate this garden, and pledge our- 


God in glory, we two nations 
selves that as long as men shall live 
we will not take up arms against one 
another.” 


As I read and re-read the inscription, 
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By Pearl P. Puckett 


I thought of the millions of lives that 
might have been saved had all the in- 
the 


International 


ternational borders it world been 


fortified by Peace Gar- 
dens. Why, just a stone’s throw across 
the border whole settlements of French, 
English- 


Swedes, Slovenes, Ukrainians, 


men, German Hautterians, Icelanders, 
Russians, Norwegians and Galicians are 


back 


forth, buying their products at the same 


getting along, neighboring and 
store, attending the same churches and 
places of entertainment. 

The 


done much 


International Peace Garden has 
to cement the two nations 
the 


under 


commemorated more 
than a peace the 
Treaty of Ghent of 1812, and the Rush- 


Bagot Agreement of 1817, which pro- 


together. It 
century of 


vided that the boundary between the 
United States 
be fortified. 


should not 


the 


and Canada 


A covenant that two 


great peoples, children of a common 


mother, shall continue to be: beacons to 
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the nations of the world in the cause of 


the amicable settlement of all disputes, 
the elimination of unnecessary “prepat 
edness” and of war with all its burdens. 
Back in July of 1929 at an auspicious 
gathering at the Royal York Hotel of 
Mr. H. J. 
hopes for 
His 


living 


Toronto, Moore related his 


plans and an international 


peace garden. fundamental idea 


make a and 


the 


was to perpetual 


memorial to peace and goodwill 
which has existed between the two great 
this continent.” It not 


countries of was 


to be of stone or metal, but of flowers 
and trees, something that would live and 
become more beautiful with the passing 
years. 

The 
located in the central part of the Turtle 


International Peace Garden is 
Mountains which lie in the north-central 


North the 


central part of Manitoba, and is almost 


part of Dakota and south 


on the geographical center of the North 


American Hemisphere. The mountains 


are approximately eight hundred feet 


higher than the surrounding country 


and have an elevation of about twenty- 
level 
More than one hundred lakes are dis 


eight hundred feet above sea 


tributed in the valleys of these moun 
The 


luxuriant vegetation of 


with 
kinds, 


such as mammoth cottonwoods, poplars, 


tains. land is covered 


various 


oaks, elms, box elders, diamond willows 
and a vast variety of wild fruits. More 
than one hundred varieties of wild 
birds have been counted in the gardens. 
Wild game, fish, big honkers, partridges, 


(Continued on page 34) 








CARNIVAL SELLS KIWANIS 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


\ carnival sponsored by the South 
orcupine, Ontario, club drew at least 
4.500 people. Approximately eighteen 
ames of skill were operated, there was 

Merry-Go-Round for the children, 
refreshment booths, a fortune teller and 
in excellent floor show composed of 
ocal talent. The carnival, the first ever 
nresented by the club, was voted an 
outstanding 


uccess. South Porcupine 


NKiwanians accomplished two things- 
the people of their community are now 
very much ,Kiwanis-minded, and they 
provided a form of entertainment which 
their fellow citizens had never before 
enjoyed. The $1,400 profit will be used 


to further community work 


A FAIR EXCHANGE 

—ROSE FOR DONATION 

Each year Kiwanians of Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario, hold a tag day. 


But instead of exchanging tags for dona 


tions, they hand out roses. The flowers 
are sold by the dozen, the half dozen, 
or singly. This year over 20,000 roses 


were sold, bringing $1,710 net proceeds 


THEY’LL NEVER FORGET 
THEIR CAMPING DAYS 
The Underprivileged Child Committee 
of the Bay City, Michigan, club sent 
fifty boys to Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scout 
camps this summer. Members felt very 
satisfied with what they had accom 
plished when they read a letter from 
Boy Scout Thomas Reder, typical of the 
many letters addressed to Chairman 
pro tem., Fred Van Haaren. Tom wrote: 
“IT am writing to tell you how much 
I enjoyed my week at camp. It was the 
first time I ever got a chance to go to 
camp, and I liked it very much... We 
sure had lots of fun. Thank you very 
much for giving me a chance to go.” 
\nother boy, Duane L. Tinkis, prais 
ed the swimming, the outdoor camping, 


the boating, the chicken and dumplings 





Lewiston, Idaho, Kiwanians saw this “stubble buster" in action on their tour of surrounding farm- 
lands where several anti-erosion devices are in practice. This machine, which crushes stubble and 
throws it back loosely over the soil, is an important factor in the soil conservation program. 
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meals on Sundays, the work periods, 
the rest periods, and even the sunshine. 
He finished his letter with: “Clear Lake 
was a wonderful place and I sincerely 


hope I can go again next year.” 


22 CLUBS HONOR 

PRESIDENT JAY 

Delegates from twenty-two clubs in 
northwestern Ohio honored Internation 
al President J. N. Emerson at an inter 
club meeting held in Findlay, Ohio. A 
feature of the meeting was the presenta 
tion of a check for $2,500.00, contributed 
by members of the Findlay club for con 
struction of a lodge at Boy Scout Camp 
Berry. President Jay, in-an impressive 
speech, emphasized the need for indi 
vidual responsibility of citizens to se 
cure for America the principles which 
have maintained our high standard of 


living through the “vears. 





This young lady and her dog are proud of the 
fact that they won first prize in the pet show at 
the festival sponsored by Sanford, Texas, Kiwanians. 


SOMETHING NEW IN 

INTER-CLUB MEETINGS 

Something new in interclub  meet- 
ings has been introduced at Ripley, 
Ohio. It was a Four Generations meet- 
ing held at Ohio State Park. The 
Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth sponsored 
the Ripley club in 1936. The Ripley 
club, in turn, sponsored the New Rich 
mond club in 1944, and on the night of 
June 26, 1946, a charter was presented 
the Mount Washington club, which was 
sponsored by the New Richmond club. 

Members of all four clubs enjoyed a 
picnic style chicken dinner which 
preceded an interesting and varied pro 
gram. 

Notables present were: Past District 
Governor Herbert C. Doughty, Ports- 
mouth; Edward D. Dougherty, presi- 
dent, Portsmouth club; Paul B. Nobis, 
president, New Richmond club; Clinton 
L. Taylor, president, Mt. Washintgon 
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club; and Harold C. Paeltz, president, 
Ripley club. 

Kiwanians of long standing, who had 
attended many interclub meetings, and 
who were present at this reunion voiced 
the opinion that an interclub meeting 
such as this, with four clubs so closely 
bound together, was unique in Kiwanis 


history. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 

IN CONSTANT USE 

The fourteen wheel chairs owned by 
the Niagara Falls, Ontario, club have 
been in constant demand since the mem- 
Although the 


number of chairs has been increased 


bers purchased them. 
there is still a waiting list of invalids 
who want to take advantage of Kiwanis 


generosity in Niagara Falls. 


IN THE INTEREST OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION 
The first County Soil 
lield Day, sponsored and planned by 


Conservation 


the Dodgeville, Wisconsin, club drew 
an outstanding crowd. Those assembled 
tor the event were keenly interested in 
the displays, demonstrations, program 
and prizes. A broadcast of a portion 
of the program was made over a local 


radio station. Many stated that they 





Audiometric Science 
Moves Ahead! 





OS 





The Honorable Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada, recentiy became 
an honorary member of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, club. Shown above are, from left to right: Mr. 


Rene de Messieres, Attaché Culturel auprés de 


l'Ambassade de France au Canada; President 


Bernard Couvrette; Chief Justice Rinfret; and Mr. Robert Victor, French Consul in Montreal. 


had never witnessed a better organized 
agricultural event, with every possible 


detail arranged for. 


PLAY IMPORTANT ROLE 
IN 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
Citizens of St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
were grateful for the part Kiwanians 
took in the 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of their town. It was through their 
efforts that Edward Martin, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, was brought to St. 
Marys for the festivities. The governor 


spoke before a group of Kiwanians from) 
St. Marys and from several clubs in the 
surrounding district before he climaxed 
the week-long celebrations by paying 
tribute to the residents of St. Marys for 
the part they played in winning the war 


NEW CLUB IS 

OFF TO GOOD START 

Beautification of a tunnel and clearing 
of rubbish from a road will be among 
the first projects to be undertaken by 
the recently built Brainerd, Chattanooga, 





Post War Scientific Achievement gives you an even finer 


MAICO AUDIOMETER 


America’s Most Advanced Otological Instrument! 


Hidden Hearing defects attack 5 to 18% of all school 
children, often resulting in lifelong academic and 





social handicaps. 


The Kiwanis program for combatting child 
hearing loss is a great contribution to the 
safety and well-being of American 


youth. All over the country 
Kiwanis clubs are engaged in 
an “all out” attack against 
progressive hearing loss in 
school-age children. 


The Maico Co. Inc., suppliers of 90% 
of the precision instruments used in 
the study of hearing defects is proud 
to cooperate with Kiwanis International 
in this great effort. The services of 
the entire Maico organization are ready, 
willing, and able to help put this pro- 
gram over. 


THE D-9 AUDIOMETER 


To HELP KIWANIS COMBAT 
CHILD HEARING Loss| 


Write 
TODAY 


for information 
that will help your 
club’s program. We 
will send you, with- 
out charge or obliga- 
tion, these 3 interesting 
and informative book- 
lets: 




























* Why and How to Con- 
duct School Hearing Tests, 
which presents many aspects 
of the deafness problem and 
its solution. 


* The Basic Instrument of Otology 
—A Study of the precision Audiom- 
eter and its uses. 


* A City of Silent Darkness—explain- 
ing how to overcome the group deaf- 
ness problem. 


We will also be glad to supply the name 
of your nearest MAICO distributor, upon 


request. 


Write today for information 


The MAICO COMPANY, Inc. 


DEPT. K-2 


Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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These happy faces belong to only a portion of the youngsters who have had fun this past summer 
at the playground donated by Kiwanians at Bradford, Pennsylvania, to their city. Parents and schoo! 
teachers joined the children in their thanks to the club for this wonderful recreation spot. 


lennessee, club. Questionnaires were 
submitted to members asking for sug- 
restions on the betterment of their com- 
munity Suggestions were made for im 


proved bus ervice, icle walks on haz 


ardou street sponsoring of a high 
chool recreational program, a Brainerd 
weekly newspaper, and a survey for a 
drainage system The club will also 


erect a road sign carrying the official 


Kiwanis emblem and giving the time 
and place of their weekly meeting 
Although Brainerd is a compara- 


tively new club, its members know how 
to get going on a cleanup program that 
will make their community Kiwanis- 


minded 


KIWANIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOFTBALL LEAGUE 

THE Boys and Girls Work Committee 
of the Pampa, Texas Kiwanis club has 


just completed another step in their 


project of sponsoring the Kiwanis Sun- 
day School Softball 


League was originated for two pur- 


League. This 
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encourage regular attendance in Sunday 
School. The League is composed of 


three divisions, Junior Boys, Senior 


Boys and Girls Divisions. The only re- 
quirement of a youngster in order that 
he may participate in these softball 
ganies is that he be properly enrolled 
in and maintain at least a 50% at- 
tendance at Sunday School, or any other 
regular church service at the church 
of his choice. Each team has two 
sponsors. These are usually Sunday 
School teachers or some other adult 
whose duty it is to fill out and file for 
records attendance rolls and other nec 
essary information as well to coach 
his team. Sponsorship of a team is 
open to any church, so a great number 
of young people can be directly touched 
by this program. The Kiwanians them 
selves are most active in the capacity 


of umpires. There are at least two 





Forty Elizabeth City, North Carolina youngsters will long remember the week spent at camp on Roanoke 

Island under the auspices of the Kiwanians of Elizabeth City. Apart from swimming in Croatan Sound, 

the highlight of the week was the attendance of the group at a performance of The Lost Colony where 
they were guests of the Roanoke Island Historical Association. 


poses: to provide wholesome recreation 


for the youngsters of Pampa, and to 





The War Department and Kiwanis International rocentty launched a nation-wide plan to recruit volunteers 
u 


for the regular army at a meeting of the Kiwanis C 


b of Chicago. Discussing the plan are, left to 


right: Chairman J, Louis Fifer of the Special International Committee on Postwar Services; International 

President Jay N. Emerson; Lieut. Gen. Walton H. Walker, commanding general of the Fifth Army with 

headquarters in Chicago; President Wells Albade of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago; and International 
Secretary O. E. Peterson. 


Kiwanians serving as umpires at each 
game played. This assignment is passed 
around among the members who are 
notified at the beginning of the season 
ot the dates on which they are to of 
ficiate. This activity together with the 
keeping of the records and other odd jobs 
of such a program requires approxi 
mately 150 man hours per week and this 
time is given willingly by these Kiwa- 
nians. Eighteen games are played each 
week. Each team plays twelve to fifteen 
games in each half season and twenty- 
four to thirty games during the summer 
schedule. A trophy is awarded to the 
first and second place winners in the 
play off. This schedule is carried out 
in each division, making a total of six 
trophies awarded at the end of the sea- 
son. The Kiwanis club also furnishes 
the location on which to play each game, 
and the bases and balls used in each 


game. Until recently these games were 
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played on the various school play 


grounds in Pampa. But when the play- 
ers went into the last half of this year’s 
using the three 


they started 


diamonds which have been 


season 
permanent 
built to take care of this activity. These 
diamonds are adjoining each other and 


The 


ground is furnished by the school dis- 


have been lighted for night play. 


the project and 
installed the 
lights, built back-stops, players’ benches, 


trict in support of 


Pampa Kiwanians have 


and graded, laid-out and marked the 
The ex- 
and 


fields, and installed the bases. 
penditure involved in building 
lighting these playing fields is approx 
imately $3,000. This program has been 


highly praised by Pampa’s local law en- 


forcement agencies who report a marked | 


the conduct of their 


young people. Kiwanians are rightfully 


improvement in 


proud of this step forward in the fur- 
therance of this program and are work- 


ing on plans for the years to come. 
CITY AND FARM GET 
BETTER ACQUAINTED 


One of the the 
Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Nebraska, is 


favorite projects of 


to create a closer relationship between 


city and farm communities. Recently 
these Kiwanians visited a typically rural 
church located approximately 25 miles 
from Fremont. The church ladies pre- 
pared and served a splendid dinner and 
This 


Kiwanians 


a fine program was_ presented. 


was not unusual as these 


have entertained their farmer friends 
time and again, but this time the agri- 
cultural committee felt that they wanted 
to do something for the women who 
worked hard and long preparing the 
dinner. Se with the help of a number 


of Fremont merchants a quantity of 
scarce, hard-to-get articles of both food 
and clothing were purchased. The help 
of Walter Heckman, a local auctioneer, 
was enlisted and the goods brought from 
Fremont were sold at auction causing 
considerable rivalry between farmers and 
Kiwanians in bic:ing for scarce articles. 
Col. Heckman proved himself a great 
showman and an expert salesman. It was 
rather difficult for the city men to hold 
their own with their farmer friends who 
are accustomed to bidding at farm sales. 
Even so, both sides were able to carry 
home quite a bit of merchandise hard 
to get. When the sale was over and 
the clerks gave their report, the net 
profit was $345. This amount was given 
to the women, to be used however they 
desire. In a letter of appreciation to the 
Fremont club, the women announced 





that the money would be used to deco- 
rate the church. 
were proud to have had a part in this 
work. 

GREENVILLE, ALA. 

GETS ITS CHARTER 


According to visitors, Greenville, Ala- 


Fremont Kiwanians 


bama’s Charter Night party had the 
largest attendance in Alabama Kiwanis 
history. Not only was there a rep 


resentative group of local members, 
members of other clubs and visitors, but 
the 


governor, 


also assembled there for occasion 


were the district four lieu 








Ziel ITS Lit! 
silverlike metal 


that’s Zippo. 


all in appearance and performance! 











, It’s a ZIPPO...the New 
Post-War ZIPPO... the lighter that 
Never fails. . It’s W. indproof! It’s Foolproof! 


And what a beauty! 
in smart streamlined design of watchcase style and quality, 
with baked-enamel and gold-plate Kiwanis emblem. Tops in value... 


By special arrangement with the manufacturer, 
Zippo Mfg. Co. of Bradford, we are able to offer 
this latest model Zippo Lighter, with Kiwanis 
emblem, 
United States, for only .......... at yats 


or if you prefer a plain lighter or one with your own 
signature or initials on it see prices below. 
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tenant governors, the district secretary 
and four past district governors. 
The Night 


staged at The Steak House, a new cafe 


Charter program was 


and club in’ Greenville, where a 
delightful meal was served. The open- 
the 


piano numbers and the 


ing song invocation, leading of 
group singing, 
Gay Nineties Quartette were all under 
the direction of members of the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, club. An. address on 
Past 


District Governor Frank E. Boyd was a 


Kiwanis aims and principles by 


highlight of the program, 





THIS 
is the lighter for 
YOUR 
XMAS GIFTS 








Gleaming, light-weight, 
tops ‘em 
Offered to Kiwanians 
by the Bradford, Penna., 
Kiwanis Club for Our 
Activities Fund 


postpaid anywhere 


in the $350 








Order NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 





BRADFORD KIWANIS CLUB 

P.O. BOX 355 

BRADFORD, PENNA. 

Enclosed find check for $...4,2:0.-........2---sceseeee 
Send me the Zippo Lighter(s) Checked. 


(Attach list of additional name§) 
Please Print to Facilitate Mailing 





ZIPPO LIGHTERS 


) Me Se Pies tc $2.50 
[] No. 285 Signaturmsq....................... 3.50 
ee es Leo 3.50 
[] No. 280 Kiwanis Insignic ............ 3.50 


CANADIAN OR WILL PLEASE REMIT IN 
UNITED STATES CURRENCY 

For signature lighters mail specimen signature 

with order on separate white paper. 

For initial lighters indicate letters in blocks 


(please print). 
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Roe’s new 


@ Give copies of 
book to your friends, and get one 


for yourself. This book contains 
2? of Roe Fulkerson’s convention 
speeches that will make 
your friends laugh and cry—trich, 
homely bits of philosophy that 
they will love and cherish and_re- 


This book is 


Stories 


peat over and over. 


more absorbing than a murder 
mystery. You'll pick it up again 
and again for re-reading. If you 


ever have to make a speech, this 
book shows you how to do it. Only 
$1.25 postpaid for many evenings 
of pleasure. 


‘ealieeticoeticnstieetiatientiontion 


Les eh emp 


USE THIS COUPON 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Enclosed find $._____._in payment 


of copies of the book *THE 
CONVENTION SPEECHES.°OF ROE 
FULKERSON., 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
STATE 
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| entered in their recent 











Kiwanian veterans of World War II and 


special ceremonies on September 7. 


per cent of the club membership—an outstanding 


Greenville 


The officers of the new 
club are: Rev. Joseph Avery, presi- 
dent; Dr. H. Philip Speir, first vice 
president; L. C. Guthrie, second vice 


president; D. W. Campbell, secretary- 


treasurer. Directors are the officers and 
Joe Henderson, Wesley Laney, F. z. 
McCrory, Howard Noe, H. H. Perdue, 


H. G. 


FLOWERS ALWAYS 
BRING CHEER 


Since 


Cadenhead and Tom Culton. 


most donated flowers are sent 


to large hospitals, the Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, club decided to give the blossoms 


Flower Show to 


| the Children’s Hospital in their city 


one which seldom received flowers in 


such abundance. 


The members of the club were asked 
to bring along with them to their reg 
ular meeting a bouquet of flowers to be 


entered in competition with other mem- 


bers. The meeting room was literally 


filled with flowers and the first of ten 


awards went to Kiwanian O. W. Rob- 
bins, 


The mixture of gladiolas, daisies, 


asters, calendulas and other garden 


varieties were then transported to the 





Presentation of bronze plaques as tokens of fellowship was made to twenty-fo 
relatives of two club members who died 
At the time these men entered the service they 
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ur Shreveport, Louisiana, 
in service at 
represented 25 


record, 
hospital where they brightened the chil- 
One’ little 
her bouquet happily and 
the 
garden at home!” 

Members of the hospital staff were 


dren’s wards. girl clutched 
said, “These 
are like flowers we grow in our 


grateful to Kiwanians for the way in 
which they brought a bit of summer to 
cheer up youngsters who had to be con- 
fined their holiday 


during precious 


season, 
KIWANIS 4-H FAIR 
AT MISSOULA, MONT. 


muffins to 


the 


Everything from healthy 


heifers was on exhibit at seventh 


annual Kiwanis 4-H Fair sponsored by 


the Missoula, Montana, club. Almost 
250 members of Missoula county’s 4-H 
clubs took their entries to the fair- 


erounds, far exceeding the number ex- 
pected. To these boys and girls the fair 
is known as “achievement” day. They 
work all season to get projects in shape 
for the competition. Projects exhibited 
fell into various categories of food prep- 
aration, gardening, cattle raising, sew- 
ing, judging, handcraft and home fur- 


nishing. 


Flowers from Kiwanis gardens brought a bit of cheer to the wards of the Children's Hospital in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba when Kiwanians presented prize-winning bouquets from their first annual flower show. 
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The full two-day program included a 
showmanship contest, and sports events 
for the participants. A fashion show 
was given by girls who modeled the 
dresses they had worked on all year. 

Gordon Reynolds, club president, ad- 
dressed guests at the barbecued steer 
dinner given by Kiwanians and _ their 
families for all who attended the fair. 
Missoula members were proud of the 
success of their 4-H Fair under the 
supervision of Chairman Glenn Smith, 
and 4-H clubbers were determined to 
work harder than ever on their entries 


for next year’s fair. 


KIWANIANS VISIT 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Kiwanians W. W. Worzella and Clif- 
ford Franzke of the Brookings, South 
Dakota, club played host to their fellow 


ae - Miki a} oa AoE ena ‘ 


owes 


+ x ° 
. 


a 2 vesmen - — “4 


Cattle judging at the Kiwanis 4-H Fair sponsored by the Missoula, Montana, club. 


members on a recent tour of test plots 
at the State Agricultural College for 
South Dakota. These plots are located 
on a 160-acre tract of land on the out- 
skirts of Brookings and are being used 
for experimental work in the develop- 
ment of new varieties of corn, grains, 
grasses and cane. The two Kiwanians 
supervise these experiments and they 
explained to the other members the na 
ture of their work, what they sought to 
do, and what they had already accom 
plished. 

Kiwanian Worzella is head of the 
Agronomy Department at state college 
and Vice President Franzke is a recog 
nized authority on cane varieties, having 
gained renown through his success in 
removing the deadly prussic acid from 
cane, making it safe for livestock 


feeding. 





Ottawa, Ontario, members drew 5,000 people to their Victory Festival—a service of praise and thanks- 
giving. Outstanding features of the impressive program were the performance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Ottawa Choral Union of almost 800 voices, and other distinguished artists. 
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For DIRECT and 
DEPENDABLE service 
Route your freight via 


WABASH MAIN-LINE... 


Through 


“Me Heart of remeuta 





The map tells the story of WABASH DIRECT-LINE advantages. 


Freight is King 
on the Wabash! 


Fast Redball Freights main- 
tain dependable schedules. 
Main-line freight saves you 
hours when delivery dates 
are important. Heavy-duty 
modern rails on well-ballast- 
ed roadbeds.. . engines 
noted for their power and 
stamina...insure that your 
freight shipments will be 
transported dependably. 


C. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


For freight that’s on time 
WABASH MAIN-LINE 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. « Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 











ADVERTISE IN 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
and reach an audience of 
166,000 
Community Leaders 
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Every Citizen a Statesman 
(From page 7) 


World War I was, by contrast with the 
contemporary world, a relatively simple 
matter. The defeat of Germany had re- 
moved from the scene of international 
life the one aggressive power bent on 
world conquest. Russia had not only 
been greatly weakened but was in the 
grip of a revolution which removed her 
from the possibility of direct aggression 
upon her neighbors for a long time to 
come. Although Europe had _ suffered 
from four years of conflict, the relative 
stability of the succession states of Ger- 
many, the Austrian-Hungary Empire, 
and Russia and, above all, the surviving 
strength of France, made possible the 


early restoration of normalcy and _ the 


| reconstruction of the European economy. 





While China remained weak and in a 
state of civil war, the Orient had not 
vet emerged as a major center of world 
disturbance. 

In the twenty years preceding World 
War II there existed the possibility of 
erecting the structure of a _ peaceful 
world, provided the four great powers, 
the British Empire, the United States, 
France and Japan, assumed collectively 
the responsibilities of the new world 
order as expressed in the League of 
Nations and met in common accord the 
issue of peaceful change as they arose. 
group of 


No single power or powers 


could challenge such a united front. And 








Your Christmas Gift | 
that really “bears fruit” — | 


Tree-ripened Texas Rio Grande 
Valley RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 
In a Mexican Picnic Basket | 





Here's the different Christmas gift that really "bears fruit,"" plenty of 
»ye and taste appeal combined in an unusual package. This Mexican 
comes from far down in Old Mexico, hand woven and hand 
colored by native Indians—real "South of the Border" flavor in this gift! 


Picnic Basket 


This colorful basket packed with juicy, thin-rind, tree-ripened Ruby 
Red Grapefruit and early maturing oranges pleases everyone from busy 
executive to homemaker. It's the logical answer to your Christmas shop- 
pina problem, the aift that's different! 

$4.25 for half bushel basket above, F. O. B. Harlingen. Order one 
your own letterhead or purchase order with 
st of names to receive parcels. Low express rate on fruit from Texas. 
We prepay charges, guarantee delivery, bill you later. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE COMPANY 


or a thousand-—simply use 


710 N. Commerce Street 





Harlingen, Texas 











the loyalty and cooperation of lesser 
states was assured so long as the vic- 
torious coalition held together. 

In retrospect it is evident that every 
major opportunity for the re-enforce- 
ment of the world’s peace was lost. Not 
only were Britain and France continual- 
ly at odds, but the withdrawal of Amer 
ica from all effective participation in 
the League of Nations, and the rise of 
disillusionment in Japan resulting in 
the triumph of Japanese militarism, Jed 
to a fatal breakdown in the great power 
coalition. The Japanese challenge in 
Manchuria was rapidly followed by the 
Italian in Abyssinia. Such flauntings of 
the international order gave courage to 


a defeated Germany. 


TODAY THE 


different. 


circumstances are 
quite Instead of a_ seven 
power world with its margin of safety 
in numbers, we face a three power world 
in which the breaking of any one fron 
the strictures of common purpose can 
immediately precipitate a grave crisis. 

In prostrate Europe, for instance, the 
destiny of the old continent depends for 
the first time in history upon the deci 
sion of extra-European powers. This is 
true at least until its 400 million peoples 
can recuperate to the point where in 
unity they become strong and through 
a guarantee of law and order remove 
themselves as a major source of great 
power conflict. The same, of course, 
is true of the 500 million peoples of 
China as well as of the 500 millions 
of the vast Colonial areas of southern 
Eurasia. 

Therefore we must face the sober 
proposition that nearly seventy per cent 
of mankind live at present in a vacuum, 
with all the potentialities of disorder 
and great power conflict. Added to this 
is the fact that the vast majority of 
these peoples, except for those of West- 
ern Europe, are politically immature 
This disjointed, dangerous state of af 
fairs, moreover, has come at a moment 
when the advancement of science, speed 
of transport, and inter-dependence of 
peoples has so shrunken the globe that 
disturbances arising in even the most 
rémote parts immediately involve the 
interest of all. 

The implications of these basic facts 
relationships are 
They 


must be made, however, a deeply con- 


ot modern world 


enormous as wel] as terrifying. 
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scious part of our political thinking 
upon the problems of world peace and 
America’s role therein. We must realize, 
too, that we are in the firm grip today 
of the most dangerous forces of power 
politics in which but three powers hold 
the stakes of destiny. The calculations 
of the statesmen of the Big Three are 
still motivated not by world government 
through the United Nations but by the 
jealousy and fear the peoples of each 
feel toward the others and by an im- 
pelling desire to re-enforce their in- 
dividual power positions in the vacuum 
areas of the world which are at present 
too weak to resist. 

If this process is permitted to con- 
tinue, if the forces of unity and the 
supremacy of world law over individual 
firmly estab- 


sovereignties cannot be 


can from 


mad rush 


save us 


for 


lished, nothing 


disaster. In their uni- 
lateral security the great powers have 
already gone far down the road to war. 
The moral and political equivalent of 
security for all under the United Na- 
tions must, therefore, be resolved. 
America more than any other nation 
can exert a major influence in these 
respects, because of our power position. 
To do so, however, means a fundamental 
change in our traditional attitudes in so 


2 c th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Chickasha, Okla. ... .November 
New Kensington, Pa. . November 
Beaver Falls, Pa. . November 
Peterborough, Ont. ..November 


Beckley, W. Va. ..... November 
Hanover, Pa. ....... November 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. . .November 
Anoka, Minnesota. . .November 
Baxter Springs, Kans. November 
Bremerton, Wash. ...November 
Laramie, Wyoming . .November 
Shreveport, la. ..... November 
Ottawa, Ohio....... November 
Portage, Wisconsin. .November 
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Chillicothe, Mo. ..... November 
Lawton, Oklahoma. . .November 
North Manchester, 

0 ee November 17 


Spanish Fork, Utah. .November 17 
Girard, Ohio ....... November 
Jersey City, N. J. ....November 23 


Copperhill, Tenn. ....November 25 
Orange-West Orange, 
New Jersey ...... November 29 


Sacramento, Calif. .. . November 


Point Pleasant, 
WM ak 22 ee SS December 5 


far as concerns our domestic and 
foreign policies with respect to the rest 
of the world. We must not only un- 
derstand the facts of modern interna- 
tional life but our relationship to them. 
We must realize that the impact of our 
domestic policies upon the rest of the 
world can be just as important as our 
foreign policies. There is no section of 
the globe in which our security does 
not at all times remain involved. 


An 


tional events must be based, therefore, 


intelligent analysis of interna- 
on a clear understanding of these basic 
facts of world relations. The true sig- 
nificance of each event and the implica- 
tions of the policies of every nation 
cannot otherwise be fairly judged with 
respect to the forces of war or of peace. 
In these perilous times, ignorance, in- 
difference, or temporizing can deal a 
fatal blow to the achievement of world 
government and the establishment of 
universal law. 

Every American must learn to ana- 
lyze international events as a special 
obligation and privilege of citizenship. 
By no other means can the collective 
wisdom and judgment of our people en- 
the 


policies in 


force adoption of domestic and 


foreign keeping with the 


realities of the atomic age. 


Sanford, Fla. .......December 5 
Denton, Texas ......December 6 
Hopkinsville, Ky. .December 6 
North Adams, Mass. .December 6 
Golden, Colo. ...... December 7 
Hoquiam, Wash. .December 7 
Lake View, 
Chicago, ill. ...... December 


Ocean City, N. J. . 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


7 
.December 7 
.December 9 
.December 13 

14 


oo December 
Richland Center, 

EE reer December 17 
Butte, Mont. ........ December 19 
East Palestine, Ohio. .December 21 
Gulfport, Miss ...... December 21 
Springville, Utah ....December 21 
Meridian, Miss. ..... December 29 


3 oO th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Hamilton, Ontario. ..November 
Louisville, Kentucky . .November 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . November 


ow — 





| each, $5 








ndianapolis men of discrim- 


inating tastes buy pair after 
pair of STACY-ADAMS shoes 
at Meorotk», the store whose 
expert shoe fitting has proven 
“It pays to Buy Shoes at a 
Shoe Store.” 
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Brockton 02, Massa 
Reprints of “How To Get Along 
Without Someone You Love,” by Ed 
ward W. Ziegler, which appeared in the 
October issue, may be had for ten cents 
hundred. Address The 
520 N. Michigan 








per 
Kiwanis 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Magazine, 































Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshop—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electropiater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects— 
you can replate worn articles, fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc. 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal ... Gold, Silver, Chromium 

Nickel, Copper or Cadmium. Method 
is easy, simple, quick. Everything 
furnished—equipment complete. 

ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay for 
tiself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away. Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. K-81 
1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, i. 


FREE Details & Sample! 


¥ WARNER ELECTRIC C0,,1812 Jarvis Ave., tago 26, Dept. K-8! 


@ MODEL MAKERS 
@ MAINTENANCE 
. SHOPS 
- 
e 


ALVAGE PART 






















* ° Pf Gentlemen: Send Free Sample aud Details to: 
Peoria, Illinois... ... November 6 |... ; : 
Worcester, Mass. -November 11 | # dares : 
Muskegon, Mich ....December 13) cu Zone State i 
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For the 


erfect Gift 


There is no gift more 
acceptable than a fresh 
box of “Florida’s”’ fruit. 


AGAIN ... we can ship to 
you FLORIDA’S FINEST tree 
ripened fruits. 


For the past three years we 
have shipped thousands of 
GIFT packages throughout the 
United States and Canada to 
satisfied KIWANIANS and their 
FRIENDS. 


ALL PROFITS derived from this 
project go to our underprivi- 
leged child work and for rec- 
reational programs for young 
girls and boys. 


Send in your order TODAY and 
give us a trial. 


~__{No. 1) 1-45 lb. box of grape- 
fruit and oranges. .$4.80 


___._—(No. 2) 1-90 Ib. box of grape- 
fruit and oranges. .$8.95 


(Prices to Canada Upon Request) 
(Shipments begin November first.) 


Miami Beach Kiwanis Club 
P. ©. Box 157 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Enclosed find check 
for $ veTing te cked 
i 38 lerst i that the srices includ, 
t c i i] ! Cad C 1 Md 
' s prepaid (U.S. east at the Rockies 
ir guarantee thag all hipments 1 
ve n good ordt@ae(ta neluded) 
Name ~_ 
street i aD 
City nes —— 
Stat — 
py nan 








PERSONALIZE 
your desk 


® JOHN SMITH « 





Desk name holder of polished walnut, 
name embossed with transparent cov- 
ering. 

Made by veterans, sold by veterans. 

Price $2.00 complete with order, 
postage paid. 


Hawkins & Orcutt 
Work for Veterans Dept. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 














THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 30 on, 


PAST PRESIDENT, KIWANIS CLUB 
] 


OF CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILI 


You 


money to 


trv to stay, 


66 ON") 


haven't 
Start 


enough 


school You'll never 
make it.” 
The Dean ot 


of Illinois gave this advice to a husky 


Men at the University 


but bespectacled young freshman just 
Illinois 


Brighton, Massachusetts. 


arrived on the campus from 
He had eight 
dollars in his pocket to finance his edu 
cation. Of more significance he had a 
burning ambition within him to play 
football for Bob Zuppke, and some day 
football coach himself. 


be a successful 


“T think I can,” was his quict, confi- 


a 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOI 111.-499 
| MEMBER'S NAME © ENTRY 
| Eliot, Ray 11-20-194 


| A 
912 West William Street Football 
| Champaign, Illinois 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


om | 


MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


- 
~ 


ed 


Kiwanian Ray E. Eliot, head football 


coach at the University of Illinois. 





dent the Dean. How Ray 


Eliot, today head football coach at Ih 


answer to 


nois “made it” is as thrilling and inspir 
ing a success story as any ever penned 
k. Horatio Alger. 

He started out from the Dean’s office 
His first call was at a 
restaurant. When asked if he 
could cook, even though he had never 
cooked 
the 
cooked, washed dishes, 


by the w. 
to get a job. 
campus 
a thing in his life, his answer 
think | 
and did all sorts 


was same, “‘T can.” He 
of janitor work. During his senior vear 
he was the manager of a roof garden 
dance floor. He made enough money to: 
pay all his school expenses, get married 
| immediately after graduation and honey- 
| moon in Europe. 


In his sophomore vear he went out for 
| the football team. 


His friends advised 
\ him not to, telling him he had no chance 


to make the team because of his near- 
sightedness. His vision was so bad he 
had to wear thick-lensed glasses when 
playing. 

“T think | 


advisors. 


can make it,” he told his 

He did. After his final game of college 
football against Ohio State the men in 
Eliot 


the best guard they had played against 


the middle of the Ohio line voted 


that season. Ray exemplified in his play- 
ing days the same qualities of determi 
nation, fight and spirit which he instills 
so successfully into his own players 
today. He was the catcher on the Illinois 
baseball team also, proving to be a steady 
receiver and a good hitter in spite of his 
defective vision. 

After graduating in June, 1932, he 
went to Illinois College in Jacksonville, 
Mlinois, where he served one vear as line 
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coach in football and head baseball coach. 
His knowledge of football, his winning 
personality, and his boundless energy 
and enthusiasm brought him to the 
attention of a committee choosing a head 
football coach for that school. When 
Eliot was asked if he thought he could 
develop a winning team there, his reply 
was the same as before: 

“Yes, I think I can, if you will give me 
time to build up a winning spirit here.” 

IN FOUR YEARS as head coach at 
Eliot’s 
games and lost only 5 in the tough com 
petition of the Little 19 college confer 


Illinois College teams won 23 


ence. His last year there climaxed his 
efforts with an undisputed championship. 
This attracted the notice of his former 
coach, Bob Zuppke of Illinois, 
brought him back to his alma mater in 
1937 as the 


coach, Justa Lindgren. Ray labored un- 


who 


assistant to veteran line 
der Zuppke for five years, endearing 
himself to players and students alike by 
his ability to be “just one of the boys.” 
When Zuppke stepped out after the 1941 
season Eliot was the unanimous selection 
of the players and of those close to 
football to 
was asked if he thought he could bring 


Illinois succeed him. Ray 
the fighting Illini back to their former 
place of power and glory in the Big Ten. 

“T think I can,” he replied. 

Most people who knew him thought 
he could, too. He was the players’ idol; 
he was the choice of Zuppke, who was 
one of his staunchest supporters; he was 
popular over the entire State of Illinois, 
where he was known because of his fre- 
quent appearances at athletic affairs. His 
numerous speaking engagements had 
won him countless friends because of his 
direct honesty, his complete sincerity 
and his determination to battle any and 


all odds. [lini 
hailed his appointment as the first step 


followers everywhere 
on the road back to “the good old days.” 

During his initial season as head coach 
his team won 6 games and lost 4, the 
had 


satisfactory record Illinois 


The high spot 


most 
made in several years. 
in this first season was the stunning up- 
set by Eliot’s team of Minnesota’s mighty 
Golden Gophers, picked by all experts 
to defeat the Illini by a lop-sided score 
and go on to another conference champ- 
ionship. Eliot demonstrated for the first 
time to followers of Illini football his 
ability to instill into his players the 
will to win that made them football su- 
permen when the occasion demanded. 
However, the eyes of Illini were on 
the future. “Just wait until next year,” 
was heard wherever they gathered to 


discuss the prospects for another season, 
Illinois had on the campus in 1942 the 
football squad the 
Give Eliot that 
bunch, with holdover 
starts as All-American Alex Agaase, 
Tony Butkovich and others, and nobody 


greatest freshmen 
school had ever seen. 


combined such 


would push him around. 

1943, Eliot’s 
dream-team) was together—but not. at 
Nine of his stars 


Came September, and 
Illinois under Eliot. 
were assigned to Purdue by the armed 
forces where they won a_ conference 
championship for that school. The rest 
were scattered to other schools. 

Yes, it was tough sledding during the 
war years but things are different now. 
Most of Ray's former stars are return- 
ing to Illinois to play under him as soon 
as they are discharged from service and 
prospects for a great team are good. 


The only cloud upon the victory hori- 





zon is the fact that every opponent of | 


the fighting Illini is possessed of return- | 


ing veterans and lettermen in abundance. 
But one thing is certain. 
Eliot is again on the way back up. Not 
the least of the thing's opposing coaches 
Eliot’s 
known ability to instill into his men that 


have to worry about is 
never-say-die spirit, that determination 


think 
which has been characteristic of the man 


to “win because you you can” 


himself through the years. 


Wiatdoes Eliot himself think of TH: | 


nois’ chances for a conference crown 
after nearly twenty years of hoping and 
waiting ? Probably his answer would be 
hest expressed by his own favorite poem, 
author unknown, the spirit of which he 
is indoctrinating into every member of 
the 1946 fighting Illini team: 

“If you think you can, you can; 

If you think you dare not, you don’t; 

If vou think you'd like to, 

But think you can’t, 


It’s almost a cinch you won't.” ** * 


Illinois under 


well | 





} 


| 








Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS GHET 


Only 81.00 
DeLuxe Model 


ALL-METAL 
PRE-WAR QUALITY 
ea the new member and old- 

timer—Key-Chain-Lite, embossed 
with your Kiwanis emblem in 


2k gold—a mighty welcome Christ- 
mas gift, 


This tiny, powerful pocket lite with keychain 
lights up keys and keyhole—has hundreds of 
other uses in theatre, automobile, out-of-doors 


Truly fine polished chromium plate, barrel cov 





ered with genuine leather. Attractive gift hox 
Complete, ready to use, $1.00 postpaid Initials 
embossed in 22k gold, 25¢ extra. 

For that SPECIAL 


gift we suggest Super- BUSINESS MEN fre- 


tine Key - Chain - Lite. quently wish to give 
. Ik gol »<] : P 
i 22k ¢ . plate 1 this gift to favorite 
by ith engrave cle oh n customers. For those, 
(no emblem possible), s 
we have special quan- 


$3.00 


including tax 


Engraved initials, 25¢ tity prices. 


extra. 











Print name and address clearly when ordering. 
Please, no C.O.D. 


;7*---MAIL COUPON TODAY------; 
; IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ’ 
' PERSONAL GIFTS, Dept. K-6, - 
‘ 48 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. ' 
. Enclosed 19 $...cccccscccecescsoses (cash, money * 
1 rder, check) for which please send at once in - 
s Gift Package. ° 
« ....Leather Covered Key-Chain-Lites @, 1.00 } 
8 . Superfine Gold Plated Key-Chain-DAfes @ $5.00, 1 
: Initials as follows (25¢ extra)..ae.\l..eeeeceeee # 
‘ ] With emblem C} Without emblem - 
7 SHIP TO ..i.cce Sno ME ERPT + coc ebccedess ncecevees ' 
@ MY NAME, JOQMRD. ....0...-ccccresseseccescces ; 
S sas dntomees ee aktee eh mate miata ‘ 
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MR. PROGRAM CHAIRMAN... 


is a NEW Club program 
“Sweating out’’ your next program? Tired of banal speakers and second-rate 
entertainment? You needn’t be! Lewellen's Club Productions now makes it 
possible for your club to enjoy tops in entertainment. Our first release, “The 
Atomic Bomb’’, stars Mr. Neil Hamilton and Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 

The complete price is just $12.50 for clubs up to fiftymembers, a few cents 
more for larger clubs. This is the same program endorsed in your ‘Program 
Suggestions’. For full information write to: 






















program to “The Atomic Bomb”’. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ANEW PROGRAM EVERY MONTH! 
Ready now: ‘The Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy’, again starring Hamilton 
and Seaborg. This a ‘‘natural’’ follow-up 


WRITE FOR FULL 










Lewellen’ 
CLUB PRODUCTIONS 


8 So. Michigan Ave. 


= Chicago 3, III. 
DETAILS NOW! 
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KIWANTANS! Here’s the 
Answer to Your Shopping 
Problem This Christmas— 
~ ' A Touch of 
Texas in a 
Mexican Picnic 


Basket of 
Lasting Value 


Ruby Red Grapefruit 
$9.25 per Basket 


Delivered by Railway Express 
anywhere south of New York 
State and east of the Rockies. 





Frankly, this is a plan that helps both 
of us. You solve your Christmas shopping 
problem with a gift that's different; we 
in the Harlingen Kiwanis Club turn all 
profits derived from the sale of these 
packages into our Under-Privileged Child 
Fund. 

This colorful picnic basket from South 
of the Border is a real Christmasy look- 
ing package, full of juicy, thin-rind, tree- 
ripened Ruby Red Grapefruit and early 
maturing oranges (Hamlin and Navel 
varieties). This fruit basket will be long 
remembered by your friends, and they'll 
use the Mexican Picnic Basket for years! 

Order one to five of these colorful, 
tasty Christmas presents now, only $5.25 
each, delivered by prepaid express all to 
one address or to different addresses to 
any point served by Railway Express south 
of New York State or east of the Rockies. 


ALL PROFITS DERIVED FROM THE 
SALE OF THESE PACKAGES GO 
INTO OUR UNDER-PRIVILEGED 
CHILD FUND. 


Kiwanis Club of Harlingen 


P.O. Box 485 Harlingen, Texas 











WHITE 
HARNESS 






DRESS HIM UP FOR CHRISTMAS 


Handsome by day Visible at night! Durable 
made radiant WHITE genuine leather har 


custom 





ness. (Also black or brown.) Pet's name on gf 
plate and Ruby Red Jeweled Side Light oy as | 
Retlectors. Military stwle and adjustable to 

tit any breed. Order C.O.D. $3.50 plus post 


age, (Or send $3.50, we pay postage.)5-ft 
10-ft 













White, Black or Brown leash, $1.50. 
leash, $3.00. IMPORTANT: Take pet's 
BODY girth at foreleg with string. Send 


string and pet's name 
“MILITARY COLLARS 


White, black or brown genuine 
leather collars. Brilliant red. white, 
blue jewels and nickel studs. Pet's 
name on plate complete $2.50. 
Send neck girth and pet's name. 


CURTIS CREATIONS Dept. & 
Genesee - Hopper Bidg..Utica.N.Y. 











Only a short time before his recent death, 
this truly great American author wrote the 
following appeal for the USO exclusively 


for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


T would seem eccentric to withdraw 
support of our fire departments be- 
the has ex- 
tinguished, or to our hospitals 


cause latest blaze been 


close 





hecause an epide mic has been ended, but 
take this view 
war activities. If the 


many of us appear to 
with 
United Servic 

ful during the 
they 

now. 
forces, 


respect to 
Organizations were use- 
conflict—and no 
should and can_ be 
New 


men 


one 
doubts that 
doubly 
the armed 
charge, and __ the 
wounded certainly need as much sup- 
port of their morale as did their fellows 
the excitement 


inductees in 
dis- 


useful 
awaiting 


convalescent Wal 


who were sustained by 


and glory of bands, waving banners, 


and cheering crowds. 





AFTERMATH 


By Channing Poltock 


Recently, in Atlantic City, I saw two 
disabled men, evidently new arrivals, 
standing disconsolately before a closed 
USO Club. Suddenly, one of them ex- 
claimed joyously, “The sign says there’s 
another club open a few blocks away,” 
and, reassured, the pair hobbled off. 1 
should think these two men rated any 


contribution you and I are likely to 
make to the USO. 
I know a dozen actors who have 


refused remunerative engagements in 
order to serve in the USO-Camp Shows. 


If they think these entertainments so 
essential as to give all of their time 
and labor, mayn’t we give a few of 


our dollars to back them up? 

This’ Fall Chests in 
some 800 cities are holding drives for 
$162,000,000 for health, 
and recreational services and about $11,- 
000,000 of this amount will go to USO. 
The balance of USO’s $19,000,000 goal 
will be raised in local campaigns. 

Give to the USO and your Commu- 


Community 


local welfare 


nity Chest. 








Memorial to Peace 


(From page 23) 


j 


chickens, deer, elk and bear are found 
in great numbers. 
The garden itself comprises 2,200 


acres; 1,322 acres donated by Canada 
and 880 by the United States. The plan 
the 
by the 


Garden 
National 


of development of Peace 


has been approved 
Parks Service of the United States and 


National Parks 


|and the project is so designed that the 


the Bureau of Canada, 
entire area controlled by the Interna 


tional Peace Garden Corporation will 


Te ROUD POOLn | form a harmonious unit. 
er cuaranrezso| 1 1934 the U. S. Government spent 
Fon trea e8'| about $500,000 in the development 
| through its CCC camp established there. | 
|The Canadians have spent approximate- | 


ly the same amount. The whole venture 
when completed will cost about $5,000,- 
| 000. So far there has been completed a 
| large dam, an artificial lake, a park 
ldrive and road system, bridges, build 
ings, picnic shelters, latrines, incinera 
‘tors, open-air fireplaces, large 
building, a natural amphitheatre, tour 
ist cabins, fencing of the entire United 
signs 


a custodian’s dwelling, 





field 


The peace tower, tallest struc 


markers, and planting of more 
cairns. 
ture contemplated at the Peace Garden, 
will be built just west of the cairn which 
bears the inscription. There are some 
fiftv-six organizations interested in de 


xk 


veloping this famous garden. 


New Lifetime Business. 


NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


@ FOUR ‘15 SALES DAILY 
PAY ‘270 WEEKLY ® 


Here are some exceptional profits 
that have been reported by our men: 
—Ferrell, Georgia, made over 1,000 
sales netting him $5 to $60 profit 
each sale. J. H. Robison, Penna., 
reported $1,047.58 net que 

in 2 weeks. I. J. Keuper, 
Delaware, made $1,000 in a 
month. Big profits for high 
grade men installing new 
business specialty on free 
trial. Heavy cash savings made for thousands of 
U.S. firms. $4,707 savings in 3 months for one 
Kansas firm on $88.60 investment. Leading auto- 












i motive concern reported $12,000 return on $187.50 


lodge | 


States area, water and sewer systems, | 
and | 


investment. Nationally known companies among our 
customers. Smallest business or office buys. Cus- 
tomer guaranteed cash saving 10 times price paid. 
We furnish you portfolio of reference letters from fore- 
most concerns. Closes the deal. Exclusive agency 
arrangements available now. Try this business with- 
out risking a dollar of your own money. Write today 
for full information. 


F.E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4243-M, MOBILE, ALA. 


Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 4243-M, Monrovia, Calif, 
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Q. Please advise what expense to our 
club is involved in extending honorary 
membership to a member of our com- 
munity. 

A. There is no expense to a Kiwanis 
club electing a member of its com- 
munity to honorary membership as pro- 
Standard Form for 
Article ITI, 


The one exception is that if the 


vided for in the 
Club By-Laws under Sec- 
tion 5. 
club wishes the honorary member to re- 
ceive The Kiwanis Magazine or the Dis 
trict 
the subscription price of the periodical. 


Julletin, the club is responsible for 


Q. Why should we place so much 
emphasis on regular attendance? As a 
member of our club committee on At- 
tendance, I believe that our members 
will attend whenever they can. 


\. Charles R. 
International Committee on At- 


Frederick, Chairman 
of the 
tendance, answered this question at the 
Club Meeting held at the 


International Atlantic 


Conference, 
Convention in 


City, June 9-13. Frederick pointed out 
that the primary purpose of a club 
committee on Attendance is to pro- 


mote full attendance at all regular 
The significance of this 
is (1) Regular 


Kiwanians: (2) 


club meetings. 
objective, he explained, 
attenders make better 

It means a conservation of membership 
(The first sign of deletion is irregular 
(3) It makes possible the 
(4) Regu- 


lar attendance is the best form of Kiwa- 


attendance. ) ; 
better planning of programs; 
nis Education, and by this means a 
Kiwanian will learn of the accomplish- 
ments and operation of Kiwanis Inter- 


national, the district, and club. 


Q. Our members must make a 140 
mile trip to attend the meeting of our 
nearest Kiwanis neighbor. Because of 
this condition, our members have little 
opportunity to gain a “make-up” in at- 
tendance. We are much concerned over 


our club attendance percentage. Have 
you any suggestions? 
A. There was a time when most 


Kiwanis clubs faced this problem. It 
was only because of the fine work they 
did in their anxiety to expand Kiwanis 
service to other communities that Ki- 
wanis has developed to the great organ- 
ization it is today. So far this year, over 


172 Kiwanis clubs have been organized. 


There are five towns located within a 


reasonable distance from your com 
munity which are not privileged at the 
present time to be associated with Ki- 
wanis. We suggest vour club give 
serious consideration to this suggestion. 
Write the Géneral Office for a set of 


sponsoring supplies. 


Q. Some of our members have the 


opinion that the vice president may also | 


act as secretary. I can find nothing in 
the bylaws to substantiate or refute this 
contention. What is your opinion? 

A. Although there is nothing in the 
bylaws which would prevent a man from 
holding the office of vice president and 


also serving as secretary, we would very 


definitely discourage such a procedure. | 


It would reduce the size of your 
Although a man would hold two 


have only one vote. | 


board. 
offices, he would 
Kiwanis is composed of executives and 
practically every man in a club is well 
qualified to hold office. The club should 
therefore have the advantage of its en 
tire corps of officers and leaders. 


Q. We have several members who 
desire to be placed on an inactive list 
because of the condition of their health 
which requires them to be on a strict 
diet, their food having to be weighed and 
measured according to doctor’s orders. 
How can we handle this situation? 


A. Even though these members do not 


share in the meal, they can attend the 


meetings and enjoy the fellowship in 
spite of their handicap and thus satisfy | 


their interest and enthusiasm in Ki- | 
wanis. 
There is no inactive or associate mem- 


bership Kiwanis. An alternative is a 
leave of absence which protects the 


membership ofa Kiwanian who is com- 


pelled to miss more than four consecu- 
tive meetings, and at the same time | 


affects the attendance record of a club. 





2 Trout Jumbo, or 3 Trout 


Material for Club Clinic is selected | 
from questions most frequently asked of 
the Service Department and answered 
directly by mail. By reading Club Clinic 
regularly, you will be kept aware of 
what problems are most current in 
Kiwanis administration—and you will have 







LOW-COST PHOTOCOPIES 
OF ANYTHING! Make them 


right in your own office! 
Amazing New Unit 


*APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


quickly, easily 
makes copies of 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE 
PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL 
DATA 












i 





the answers at the same time. 





PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
é RECORDS 
_ (over 100 others) 
Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of - 


length, up to 42" wide, 






Photo - Copyer 
$ 





Copies up to 
18 "x 22° 








Here’s how APECO saves you time, mone y and 
labor: (1) Makes permanent, error-proof copies of 
anything written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed . . even if on both sides . . 
of 1-a- minute! 


average rate 
(2) Costs less than the price of a 
phone call per copy! (3) Cuts typing and copying 


time ... One person can do the work of many! 
4) Requires no lens, darkroom, or technical knowl- 
A merica’s 


edge. Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
most widely used photocopy equipment. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BOOK 






i AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY "EQUIPMENT co. i 
yj 2849 N. Clark St., Dept.GK116 i 
i Chicago 14, Ill. i 
. Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- i 
r trated book on Photocopying and its savings in | 
I time, money and labor. i 
b IN e sc ce seven ccsies das¥eek 1 
COOMERA eo 5 coe le ! 
fui, Ae 1 

I py! ery TS 2: oe - 1 
1 ADDRESS..... enue a ! 
! CIrTy & spwit ' 
0 in: us sac snes SR UN Eb ee Ss Mak tes ie: Go eas aeld nan eal een i 

MOST APPRECIATED 
sort 

SELF hat 
THRILL fetes... O ris: 
CUSTOMERS TASTE 


PASCAL CRaRY BIG BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one to 500 

od ts —-CHRISTMAS presents Birthdays and 
st NDAY ner Wa RE RIS E. Boys at Camp. You MUST order 
Early for delivery before Christmas. 











{ si ten Bet ce A 
itis Erbott — 
CELERY 
35 
A SURPRISE $339 
DELIVERED 


IDEAL 
GIFT 


Order Early 


DEL rhe ks age tied in red ribbon and rosette—colorful 
lelici Ar 


+ pate spores iate ath na $10.00 
Reasonably priced —-$3.35 per bunch of 12 stalks—delivered express pr 
aid any place in the United States. Not equalled anywhere at Any price 
Thousands mail ux weekly ' coneene ord rs for home use. 
Please e« a vo us t rdering very early, as we ship for distar 
ints as early as De iber at or Christ mas. 
GIANT PEARS %2,*°,5,"" 


De Luxe Box 


$3.35 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROYAL RAINBOW 


Express prepaid any place 


in U. 8. Eat with a spoon. 


GAMY TROUT DELICIOUS 
Caught Today—Shipped Today. Guaranteed “A THRILL” end Per- 

| tect ‘Arrival or no charge. All Kiwanians' Credit good with us. DeLuxe 
Box contains 


12 te 13 or 5 Trout 11 te 11% 
or 7 TROUT 914 to 1014 
Inches long 


Price only $4.95 


Delivered any place in the United 
States, cr Express Prepaid 
Trout Amandine Recipe on box 
Be sure to write for prices and 
literature on above and Ruby Blood 
Grape Fruit Turkeys—- Rare 
Fruits and other unique gifts 
Packed in Deluxe boxes or imported 
Mexican reggae bag or attrac 
tive baske 


DENVER, COLORADO 





Unique Gifts— Pascal Celery 
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HOTELS 








THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


Dis 1 cTiOn 


» HOTELS OF 





poration; L. A. 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday. Noon 

















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS550 ROOMS 


f AIR-CONDITIONED 


Dats | makasen 





| They feel strongly that the 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for. Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 








i know-how, 











NICOLLET 











HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


250 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms fron 











NEIL @.MESSICK: OENL. MOR 


‘KIWANI bart 
thin 
tae to Everyonns 


-@ A y Den rs 


SEVENTEENTH & STOUT . 









EDGEWATER BEACH norex 





5300 Block 


Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


rT 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 




























ILTMORE 


Oxianomea ciTY 
W. E. EK, Manager 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Prosperity From the 
Ground Up 


(From page 12) 


Phillip, Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corporation—and many others. 

In addition to the executive commit- 
tee, there are seven operating commit- 
tees hard at work on a number ot 
proposals covering all phases of agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

One of the most reiterated statements 
made in behalf of these committees is 
that the men participating in ‘Prosper 
ity From the Ground Up” have no in- 
tention of trying to tell the farmer what 
he should do, nor how he should do it. 
existing 
agencies, federal, state and educational, 
are already in a position to tell the 
farmer these things. What they want is 
to do all they can within their own 
spheres where they have the necessary 
techniques and facilities to 
solve some of agriculture’s problems. 

For instance, it is perfectly natural 
that the Detroit group has busied itself 
in an effort to show the way toward 
lowering production costs on the farm. 
The city’s industrialists certainly hav 
had plenty of experience in cutting pro 
duction costs—for industry. 

Their work on the farm problem has 
been based on the reasoning that, with 
lower farm production costs, the public 
would have to pay less for the materials 
that make up its food and clothing, 
while the farmer would get more net 
profit and would have more to spend for 
At the same 
time, economies in production of raw 


the products of industry. 


materials would help industry reduce its 
own production bills and enable it to 
pass on 


comparable savings to the 


public, including farmers. It would 
mean more profitable operation for the 
farmer, too, and greater purchasing 
power all around. 
The eventual answer lies in the 
proper utilization of human ingenuity 
and all manner of technological ad- 
vances. It was discovered long ago by 
these men that this is the one way in 
which the dual goal of profitable opera 
tion for the producer and advantage to 
the consumer can be reached. 
investigation is a 


Already under 


proposal to convert huge tonnages of 


garbage into organic fertilizers for 
greater farm productivity. An investi- 


gating group that had set to work on 


the proposal began giving attention to 





oe 





027 sehr aotsrerton anergy . 


st 
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a new method of garbage disposal as 
opposed to garbage incineration. Hope- 
fully sought is a fertilizer resulting from 
a combination of garbage residue—pos- 
and other 





sibly after grease extraction 
elements such as mineral salts. 

The investigating group realized that 
in a city like Detroit perhaps a_ half 
billion pounds of organic matter, the 
very life of farm productivity, is being 
destroyed annually, instead of being 
returned to the farmer for the public’s 
long-range benefit. It was _ evident, 
that garbage disposal involves a sizeable 
outlay by the city taxpayers. So there 
immediately stemmed from the original 
planning the problem of evolving a 
method which would reduce the expense 
of garbage collection, which is the 
biggest item of cost. The investigating 
committee, asking the latter to devise, 
it possible, a type of garbage truck 
which 


might point the way to the 
a mechanism that could reduce garbage 
to pulp-like proportions for easy dispo- 
sal in wide pipes along collection routes. 

Along this line, too, has been the 
experience of the research committee in 
its study of possibilities for greater fire 
protection on farms. 
loomed as an important factor in their 
planning. Researchers turned to the edu- 
cational and promotional committee as 
the logical group to handle this phase. 

In the Detroit group’s hopper are any 
number of other problems, many of them 
touching on public health, education, re- 
forestation, and technological improve- 
ments looking toward the efficiency of 
farm structures. 

Thought is being given, too, to the 
possibility of heightening interest in 
scientifically determined nutritional diets, 
something now lacking in the nation as 
a whole. This is definitely long-range 
thinking and will involve, among other 
things, establishing scientific inspection 
and labeling of foods which meet stand- 
ard nutritional specifications, and pro- 
viding an economic incentive for the 
farmer to prepare his land for the rais- 
ing of foods with standard nutritional 
values. 

All of the group's activities are tied 
in with the thesis that the realistic ap- 
proach to lasting prosperity is through 
agriculture, our basic industry, and the 
belief that there is a large area of activi- 
ty in which city people, and city people 
alone, can make great contributions to- 


xk 


ward prosperity on the farm. 
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: Washing ton 4 finest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








group turned to the program’s research | 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“hinds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 








Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 














desired economy—a truck, perhaps, with | 


HOTEL 


kK. ° / f/ Springfield, 
Mass. 


et Pca rey Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality oa wei Each Wednesday Noon 
ality and service— wes ‘ ‘ 

400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 


proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 











Fire prevention | 


—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water. radio loud speak- | 
G 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned, 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


newest and most 











,is:' HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
*'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

















DINKLER HOTELS 
Il’here Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 














New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 










MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 
Q Dir ?, ifi 
Notelo 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 


















Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


5 The BANGOR Horcce | 


Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


a THE INCOMPARABLE “ 
8 
a Wendell Sheraton = 
& Pittsfield, Massachusetts a 
m John E. Donegan, General Manager 
BEEBEBEBESBEHEEESBEHEHE SSE 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 

















* 
IWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


K 











© 600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 








In NEW YORK 
Kit:-WAALES 
headquarters are at 








potel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
Genera! Manoger 





Under Knott Management 














More of Roe 


our good Kiwanian end Roe Fulkerson 


twenty more copies of it so we can presen 
, them to some f 
other Kiwanis clubs in this section and 
WAME P ito our local library. Kiwanis is « 
In GOLD 


i FREE 








need is more men like Roe Pullerson oO 





Lfllime Evol Gumanilac! ell us what many Kiwanians are doing 
and how they feel about what Kiwanians 

YOUR 1947 HALVORFOLD Poss-Cose, Bill-Fold, Card Case honuld d 

IS HERE! Millions of America’s Fraternal, Business. Proles eeMreress NN 

sional and Trades Men use this most popular of all wallets | W FORI 

handeratted from the finest “Flora-Tan” Brown Pigskin. New PAST PRESIDEN 

bulge -tree onstruction allows you to carry the biggest . . 

wad’ of bills without crowding SAN BENITO (7 x.) KIWANIS CLUB 


SPECIFICATIONS: Pockets for currency. checks, etc. secret | F 
pocket for large bills. and handy card. coin and ticket pockets | Taxes on Small Business 


Sterling-silver gold-plated corners and button fastener. Closes | 















mmpactly to 3'/," x 4 Last but not least. inge . ‘ : 

leaf 8-pass section which permits renewals w how t loss of a In entive | i ‘ or oma lI] Busine ss,” 

ee ee — pages ap S0c for 16-pass.) Bee | don’t understand what the writer meant 

ware of imitations the s uly one HALVORFOLD wit a8 

LIFETIME SERVICE GUARANTEE Ask the man who has o Sayil small usiness pays its income 

and GET YOURS TODAY x in adva , 

SPECIAL OFFER TO KIWANIANS TRI 

In addit te ope it name in 23K Gold, we will, for : 

a limited time i parkas » Club Emblem and your VENT 

monogram FREE The s engraving alone is worth $1.50 extra 

Addit ; nes such iddresses are 25c each. Secretaries }’) ; rs / fda tire rporated 

i Business Houses write for quantity prices R P : ” 11 »i oa ad 

QUANTITY LIMITED! Clip this ad now—Today—"PRINT™ on 7 st) r ‘ 

margin the name you wish engraved. enclose money-order or _ ' “ 

check for early delivery of this most acceptable ol all gifts for | 4 ; is applicc é [ili 

Dad. Brother or Sweetheort He'll say THANK $700 | lctuall ] axes ( paid 

YOU and mean it. # not 100% satisfied, we insist P | hes rdvan hut since 

on returning your money this is the basis for Fores | j r j 

40 YEARS of HALVORFOLD SUCCESS $1.40 | G 5 Our OF earnings 

pert. 4! station G. | ifter the last of ti ear, the 

HALVORSEN, P. C. M. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA | d sinessman does pa a 





The Reader Disagrees 


1 pEsiGns | have just read the article on DD1 


published in the current issue of The 


B TABL 









BRONZE cw Write vs vote pene Magazine. | am wondering what 

' free a8-pose 50 il- qualifications the writer, Mr. Morrison 

showing ove «tions olladay, has to speak on this subject. 

jystrated sugge f Inasmuch as there is a great deal of 

jor soll lyre ‘als, rresponsible writing about DDT, I think 

| lets—wor agg it would be a good idea if the magazine 

honor ° \\s, ward | Save a synopsis oO the experienc: the 
ponies atc. Avt 


jor Catalog . 


| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION. ETC. RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE published 
ly at Chicago, Ill, for Oct. 1, 1946 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 





INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


ntl 





COUNTY OF COOK 
fSefore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county atoresaid, pe onally | ired 
O, Petersor who, } duly sworn 
( ling to iw ley é +3 } 
e Edit oO The Kiwanis 
the foll re s e best 
and be a true tatement 





management (and if a daily 
} 


1), ete., of the atoresat 





shown n . the ibove ¢ 
‘ Act of hecest 24, 1912, as_ 
Illus fra fes Q "a te we . an enubiniden, writ ted on thie 


reverse ot this torm, to wit 
Tc PoOsk Crd. iis et iiteesses of the put 
lisher, itor, managing editor and business 
FREE! |} managers at Publisher Kiwanis Inter itional, 
Learn how thousands of merchants | 520 N. Michigan Ave Chicago, Ill.; Editor, 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of ©. E. Peterson, 520 N "Michigan Ave., Chicago 
product shortages with le messages—printed [|| Managing Editor, Felix B. Streyckn 
in a few minutes on gov't »stcards— with 52) N. Michigan Ave Chicago, Ill 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your Manager, George A. Seyfer, 520 N 
‘todays’ ideas for specials, read by prospects Ave. Chicago, Lil. 


Business 
Michigan 


next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 2 That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low pwration, its name and address must be stated 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, tive years. ind also immediately thereunder the names and 


We'll send free illustrated = addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
SEND NAM book of money-making! per cent or more of total amount of stock If 
ideas for your business and complete, unique not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
CARDMASTE u COMPANY If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 511, Chicago 40, Ill. 


por: ated concern, its name and addess, as well as 
those of cach individual member, must be given.) 






ave read that fine book ot speeches by 


and would like to have you ship me 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


author to a, on the subject. Much of 
the material in this article is in direct con- 
flict with nich current writing on this 
subject by people who should be able to 
speak with the highest authority. 

It appears to me that Mr. Colladay has 
been on a witch hunt and a found some 
thing by which he can frighten little chil- 
dren, 

HENRY GOODPASTURE, KIWANIAN 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSE! 
will print articles from 
popula 


This magazine 
lime to twume which var\ rom 


7 


pinton—we wouldwt be performing a 
+¢ rZ ice »ther ZX LSe ° But the Se 1} L1¢ Lé § wll 
written etther by authorities on the 
subject or by good reporters. Mr. Colla- 
day is a good reporter. His article was 
well documented and his sources were ail 
( ed } tire articl Sel "¢ FeSpec [ 


0 s6aenes { Sesera a 4 j ’ 
Alwantan Goodpastures right to disagree 


with Mr. Colladay, his sources, and with 


ae [ e 7 ™ 7 P ; 
is. Ihe will print Mr. Goodpasture’s 
sources of disagreement too, if he will give 
em ha 


The End of Censorship 
On my demand, the American Library at 
The Hague wrote me that The Kiwanis 
Magazine is one of the nicest American 
magazines in the U. S. today. As I want 
to subscribe to some American magazines, 
| beg you to send me full particulars about 
t. I am very glad now that it is possible 
again to read the nice American maga- 
“nes, as I longed to do during the five 
long, terrible years of German occupation. 

S. HOOGLAND, 

OOSTERBOER 56, 
MEPPEL, NETHERLANDS 
articles in “Readers 
condensed from The Kiwanis 
Magazine and I find them very interest- 
ing. Please send me _ your 


| have read several 


Digest” 


SuDS«( ription 


rates 
SVEN RYMAN 
GAVLE, SWEDEN 
Subscriptions have also come im recently 
from Hatfa, Palestine, and Cheshire, Eng 
] - > 4 - 
land, indications Of the renewe d de Sive jor 


uternational understanding by enlightened 
; 
people id. 


520 N. Mich- 
Jay N. Emer- 


Publisher, Kiwanis Inter 
ivan Ave., Chicago, I lent, 
son, 611 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash.; Vice 
President, Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., Health 
Dept., Salisbury, N. C.; Vice President, John 
M turden, K.C., Confederation Life Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont.: Treasurer, Belmont Mosser, 
l N. Michael St., St } 


©, FE. Peterson, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 








Phat the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
ind other securit holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: (lf there 
re none, so state.) None 
4 That the two paragraphs next above, 
ving the names of the 
1 security holders, if any, 
the list of stockholders and 
) 


fain not only 


cont 





securit y holders as 
ey appear upon the books of t! company but 
also, in cases where the stock hbatder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
is trustee or in any other fiduciary relation the 
me of the person or corporation for whom 
h trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
id two paragraphs contain statements en 
~ icing affiant’s full knowledge and 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security hclders who do not 


appear upon the books of the company as 


a 
suc 


elief as to 


trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
ther than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
imant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any i 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
O. E. PETERSON, 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of Oct., 1946. 
(Seal) GENEVA L. KLAUSER 
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(My commission expires August 25, 1950.) 
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MAJOR CARL E. WUERTELE 


astinguished Krzvantans 
OF WORLD WAR I] 


AJOR Carl E. Wuertele of the 
Denver Club 


been awarded the Silver Star 


Kiwanis has 
Medal, two Purple Hearts and nine ci- 
tations for air action in the Pacific area. 
His outstanding service began early in 
the war when he saved the only plane 
that wasn't destroyed on Hickham 
Field during the Pearl Harbor attack 
on December 7. 

His most spectacular display of hero- 
ism occurred on October 25, 1942, when 


he was piloting a bomber over the 


The citation awarding him 
“Captain Wuer- 


Solomons. 
the Silver Star states, 
tele, as pilot of a heavy bombardment 
airplane, was proceeding on a routine 
search mission and had reached a point 
over Rekata Bay in the Solomon Group, 
when he was attacked by two enemy 
fighter airplanes, both of which were 
shot down within ten minutes by the 
accurate fire of his gunners. Following 
this action, Captain Wuertele returned 
to Rekata Bay to attack two enemy car- 


go ships which had been sighted. Despite 


the fact that his craft was without a 


bomb load, he made run after run over 
the two ships at low altitude, his crew 
rounds of armor 


firing hundreds of 


piercing and incendiary shells on each 





ear to bring out the 


) 
CURED SWISS—cured in our own cellars as only 
known how in America’s Little Switzerland,’ 
i lbs. Pack No. D-22..... , oe 

SHELF CURED BRICK Ibs. 





j Roll Tablets to help you make 
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WORLD'S 
FINEST 
NATURAL 


“NOT SOLD 


IN STORES" NG GOURMET 
ASSORTMENT 
A special selection of fully aged CHEDDAR 
ummer-Cured SWISS, Shelf-Cured EDAM, BRICK 
ORT SALUT, 4 Ibs. net. Pack No, A-2 $4.25 
ALPS BLUE BOX Large I ie Swiss, Port 
Salut, Brick Rexoll Glarus ind Camembert, 5 
net Pack No. B-22 $5.50 
BULK CUTS—NATURAL CHEESE 
AGED CHEDDAR—tTenderly aged for more than a 
incomparable flavor t Ibs 


o. ¢ $3.95 


1 
Laake .. $4.10 
Pack No, E-22...$4.60 
All prices include shipping 
Send Your Christmas Gift Lists Now Write for 
Description of Special Gift Assortments. 


The SWISS COLONY 


Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis. 








BRONZE MEMORIAIS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 
Bronze Memorials and Honor 








a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION 
34-61 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

















run over the targets, finally being re- b = — ~ 
3 Pete 
warded by the sight of smoke pouring ad A PRE BIRD: DUS a 
from one ship, and the other drifting 
PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


helplessly on the water, apparently out 
of control with its control room plainly 
With 


running low, Captain Wuertele gained 


shattered. amimunition and fuel 
altitude for the return to home base, but 
in passing over an enemy sea-plane base 
at Rekata Bay, he was seriously wounded 
when heavy fire was encountered from 


With his foot 


severed at the ankle, and in severe pain, 


shore batteries. almost 
Captain Wuertele’s only thought on the 
return journey to home base was for 
the welfare of his damaged plane and 
the safety of his crew.” 

His life was saved by the timely use 
of blood plasma administered on the 
Pacific island. 


sands of a remote 





HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 













Learn theory and fundamentals at home 
in spare time. Then acquire actual expe- 
rience and practice. Send name and ad- 
dress for interesting free booklet, ‘‘Power 
of Effective Speech.’’ No obligation. Pre- 
= pared especially for those unable to 
name take personal lessons in public 
3 speaking. 


NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 9188 


1315 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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SPEECHES ........52= 
wr y= Speeches 


ject 
Pe ” Brery On easton ** a collection 2 06. Public Speaking \.an 
rs Handbook with fnstant Parliamentary 

f prepared talks mailed {ree upon request 

Humorous Tall . mailed 


JOKES » N. eth R. a ry year Speaker's Joke Book 


' ae er « Humor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night stories $ 





PROGRAMS programs Chairman's Fun Rook, £2.00. 
Ladies’ Night rogram, $500 Beat 
Club & Ledge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 

*Canadian orders filled. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








DECALS 


Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
ation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
spe ificat ons. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and c send sketch. 

WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 


233 E€. ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Window 











The New Baby 
Tuk-away Butcher Block 


Reg. U. S . Vat. Off 
Excellent f slicing lemons, 
limes snusages cheeses, 


pickles, ete, When serving a 
snack. A ‘must for the bar 

mixing set $1.25 
postpaid other pular 
sizes for the kitchen barbec ue 
pit, hunter fisherman, and 
ideal gifts. If unable 
to obtain locally, write us 


TEXAS MANUFACTURING CO 
BRENHAM, TEXAS 








Your Lighter Will WORK 


. better—with N 





and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. » & 





Club Gongs Are Back “Again | 


Regular Gongs !0°'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
$15.00 


Gave! and Cover, complete 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW és $7.50 


Engraving extra, Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 











“Can be 
Corrected 
Normal speech 


SPEEC H DEFECTS: 


loss of voice corrected. 


ite tuttering of 
restore Speech developed in backward children, Resi 
" natitute 10 weeks’ correction course for veterans 
re i el r 40 weeks’ training as specialists Ap- 


" G1. Bill and American Medical Association, 
Dr Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Niehts, Conventions, Tolidays, 
Picnics, ete Full evenings of ‘parkling 
originality. Evervthing 
furnished, Success absolutely guaran- 
teed. Shipped anywhere: very low cost, 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash_hit—best 
ver.’ Write for Book of Programs, 
references and guarantee. 


The Party Guild, i411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, III. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker's 
Stands ~- Record Systems - Emblem Sov-enirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 









laughter-packed 
















it 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, ete. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson's 1°47 catalog. 

Write for our great illustrated book 

E catalog. A short course in literature. 

The buying guide ef 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to year Christmas gift probiem. Free if 
you write now—today! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. KE 1257 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











| feat the axis in the belief that once 


| defeat Stalin, 





| business a year in 


| hear 


| business or professional problems 


| Kiwanis has in the 


— Your editors keep posted 


THE 


interesting and educational 


most 
| part of the duties staff members have 
lin the General Office is to meet and 
talk with Kiwanians from all over the 
continent who are staving in or passing 
through Chicago and have time to drop 
in. During the last thirtv days we met 
128 visitors from thirty-two states and 
itwo provinces in Canada. Irom them 
we learned that Florida produces more 


cattle than Montana or Texas: that a 
small community in Minnesota raises 
more than a million turkeys annually ; 


company in Tennes 


dollars 


industrial 


that an insurance 


see does a million worth of 


insurance 


'from policyholders who pay only a 
nickel dime a week. 

There is a convention of some kind 
in Chicago every dav and we usually 


there are al- 
dele 


gates and they drop in and discuss their 


about them because 


ways some Kiwanians among the 
with 
us. The extremely high representation 
professions as dis- 
tinguished from manufacturing and mer- 


chandising surprises us a little. But even 


|the professional men have the same op- 


| position to the 





|reaucracy, 


; see 


government’s tendency to 


over-regulate as the businessmen have. 


Whenever there is a conference of 


educators in the city, we are certain to 


see several of them, too, and contrary 
to a popular misconception which ties 
up “professors” with government. bu- 

they are just as anxious to 


our way of life restored to its 


former freedom as elese 


Which just 


anyone 


about makes it unanimous. 


|We need a plan 


IT WAS only a short time ago that the 


three most awful words in our daily 
lives were “Hitler-Tojo-Mussolini.” But 
already three other words have taken 
their place: “Stalin-Tito-Peron.” 


We have 


just finished fighting to de- 
Hit 


ler, Tojo and Mussolini were out of 


the way, nothing would stop us from 


putting into execution our plans for 


world peace. Now we learn that we must 
Tito 
must surely dawn on 


and Peron—and it 


all of us soon that 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





we really don’t have any plan for peace. 
knocking 


down enemies of world peace one by one 


When will we realize that 


or even three by three—as they arise, 


is an endless task? When will we re- 


alize that only a positive plan such as 
world government can cope with these 
world gangsters before they become 


formidable ? 

We have discussed this subject by cor- 
Storey, 
World 


prepar- 


respondence with Col. Robert FE. 


a “Distinguished Kiwanian of 
War II,” 


ing the 


whose achievement in 
United 
Nuerenberg trials were 
October Bob 


and his article, 


evidence for the States 


in the described 


in the issue. agreed to 


write his views “Peace 
Must Be 


month. 


Enforced,” will appear next 


Too — of a good thing 
WE OFTEN 


oppose government 


wonder why those who 


control don’t lay 
that, 
the government could run everything it 


better 


more stress on the tact even if 


is trying to run than private 
still 


cause it complicates government beyond 


business, it wouldn't be wise be- 


the human ability of the average citizen 


to follow. In a democracy such as ours 


we depend upon the people to “regu- 


late” our government by choosing the 
right men for office and by advising 
their representatives on legislation. 


bureaucratic 
that 
to fol- 

Now 


even if he 


Even before the days ot 


control, we deplored the tact the 


average citizen was too indolent 
low the affairs of his government. 
has reached a point where 


tried, he couldn't follow all the man 


igement-labor rulings, farm economy 


regulations, fiscal economy, proposed 
medical control laws and everything else 
wants to do. 

the 
some of its duties 
that had 
more specialized experience in the lines 


And the 


the government does or 


The 


ment to 


time has come for govern- 


“delegate” 


to private corporations have 


involved. then same average 


‘citizen who now has to know something 


about everything can concentrate on the 


businesses of the corporation in which 
stockholder. 


It amounts to the 


he is a 
same thing in the 
end with the common people having the 


final word. 


: 
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WE OFFER AGAIN 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 





sisisia 
ba 





Here is a pleasant way 


Delicious Tree-Ripened Texas 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


Direct from the Tree to You—There is a Difference 


FAMOUS PINK AND RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 


Grown only in Texas 


When ordering from us, you are assured of the very best oranges 
and grapefruit that the world produces. All of our fruit is waxed, 
polished and attractively packed. The Christmas gift packages will 
be topped with bright colored cellophane. 

Our response to last year's ad from Kiwanians was splendid and we 
received numerous letters of appreciation of our choice fruit. Why not 
place a standing order with us now for this season's requirements? A 
bushel of our vitamin rich fruit each month assures better health for 
your family. We will ship from November I5th to March I 5th. 

The hand woven bamboo basket shown above is imported from 
Mexico. It is an attractive and useful item for the home and will be 
shipped in a protective carton. 

Solve your Christmas gift problem by sending everyone on your 
list, including better business customers, one of our friendship gifts. 
Place your Christmas orders now. 





to buy sweeter, finer 
citrus fruit and a gra- 
cious and practical way 
to solve your gift prob- 
lem. At the same time, 
your order will provide 
health and happiness 
to some youngster. Our 
Kiwanis Under - privi- 
leged Child Program 
will receive all profits. 








PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID EXPRESS—FROM ORCHARD TO YOUR DOOR 



































/> Bu. Bushel Standard 
TO ANY POINT IN STATE OF Mexican | Racket Box 
Basket 1-3/5 Bu. 
Texas | 5.20 5.60 8.30 
Louisiana 5.45 5.85 8.70 
Oklahoma, Arkansas | 5.50 5.95 8.80 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi | 5.55 6.10 9.10 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, lowa, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Tennessee 5.60 6.20 9.35 
Indiana, Kentucky 5.75 | 6.35 9.55 
Minnesota, Wisconsin | 5.80 | 6.45 . 9.65 





Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota 5.80 6.50 9.75 
Delaware, District of Columbia, aa 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, | 











Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming 5.95 | 6.75 10.15 





Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, | | 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, | 
New Hampshire, Oregon, | 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington 6.15 | 7.10 | 10.65 








No shipments to Arizona, California or Florida. 
Write for prices to Canada. 





Choice of mixed fruit or straight grapefruit or oranges. 








Mail Orders P. O. Drawer 2031 
and Checks to: W ' 4 L ” San Benito, Texas 





Wee & ROUND TRIP FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


FIFTY PRIZES!...A round trip luxury 
flight to Evrope via American Air- 
lines System giant super-planes! 


Also coast-to-coast flight! Shorter 


air trips!...or cash equivalent if 
\ desired. Easy, fun-to-do; nothing to 
buy. Just write a short slogan based 
on the famous 88 AIR-O-MAGIC 
features. Contest ends December 15, 


1946. Entry blanks at AIR-O-MAGIC 
dealers, or write our Contest Editor 
Do it TODAY! 


9 ENTER THIS AIR-O-MAGIC CONTEST 
NOW! 
That walking-on-clouds feeling 
THE MIT “that AIR-O-MAGIC Shoes give you is no accident ! It comes from 


precision design, precision cutting, precision manufacture. 
It comes from the patented, hand-moulded innersole that keeps 
every toe, joint and.curve in its place. It comes from 


the cushioned ease and complete absence of annoying 


- Reg? ; ; ee 
OD?” Z Vee Gi’ inside wrinkles or ridges; no breaking in necessary ! 
eo 
Put a new buoyanc C and spi Inf’ 


in your step...enjoy the 88 features 
We of AIR-O-MAGIC Shoes... 


in your favorite style. 


+ coeug) 2 


...With the 
PATENTED, 
ey HAND-MOULDED 
MODERATELY PRICED INNERSOLES 


lll O: 
WITH U.S. RUBBER HEELS 


© Write for exciting Air-O-Magic contest details TODAY! 77", .n:0N SHOE DIVISION, Daly Bros., Dept. 2, Marion, Indiana 





